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__THE LUTHERAN 


““Stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free’’ 


1942 Had Its Points.... 


It saw effective celebrations of two significant anniver- 

saries—the Bicentennial of Muhlenberg’s arrival in 

America; the Centennial of Heyer’s reaching India. 

Practically every part of the ambitious program of 

n celebrations announced in January 1942 has been 
carried out. 


i) 


2 The Foreign Mission Centennial fund was raised 153 
| ae t per cent. 


a It produced a notable increase in the total benevolent 
ie giving of our churches. 


lu 7s : e Rank among the top three is conceded to the 1942 
i convention of the Church. Under threat of divisive 
| decisions the strong unity of our body was shown. 


Reporters throughout our synods write that the 1942 
promotion project—the post-convention meetings— 
has been the strongest yet undertaken. 


; L Significant steps toward fuller fellowship with Luther- 
re ans of other bodies and with other Protestant com- 
: Re C munions were taken. 

| Along with other Lutheran groups we have imple- 
ae A mented what is widely recognized as a most effective 

ministry to men and women in national service, and to 
stricken missions abroad. 


The most productive year in its history was had by our 
Publication House. For example, circulation of the 
1942 Year Book was 31% times the highest previous 
circulation. (Advance orders for the 1943 Year Book 


already are 41% times larger than the 1941 circu- 
lation. ) : 


F. Eppling Reinartz 
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Rural Life Parishes 


CONFERENCE AT GETTYSBURG SEMINARY VALUED 


AND ENJOYED 


On a beautiful autumn day, November 19, 1942, about seventy-five 
town and country preachers, from the south central area of Pennsylvania 
and the north central portion of Maryland, assembled for a day of inter- 
denominational fellowship and a great conference at the seminary in Gettys- 
burg. Impressive and helpful devotional periods were conducted by Dr. 
H. D. Hoover, the promoter of the conference, in the beautiful and wor- 
shipful chapel. The conference periods were held in the Assembly Room 


of the Administration Building. 


The conference period was opened by President Abdel Ross Wentz. 


He cordially welcomed the members 
extending all the facilities of the sem- 
inary. It was the second time Gettys- 
burg was the place of meeting. 

The Rev. Lee J. Gable, Pennsylvania 
Council of Christian Education, ad- 
dressed the conference upon the sub- 
ject, “Multiplying the Outreach of the 
Country Preacher.” He thoughtfully 
stressed the importance of leadership 
training, conventions, conferences, 
camps, circulating libraries, and week- 
day religious education as effective 
agencies contributory to the extension 
of the rural pastor’s services. 

Mark Dawber, D.D., Home Missions 
Council, New York City, gave a stir- 
ring and thought-provoking address 
upon the subject: “The Rural Church 
in the World Today.” One could not 
help but grasp the vital significance of 
educating the rural church to appre- 
ciate its intimate relationship to world- 
wide issues. He clearly presented this 
war as not the “be all” and “end all” 
but merely an incident in the present 
crisis which has been anticipated by a 
few great minds for over forty years. 
He assured us that the war has merely 
sharpened the intellect of man and 
magnified the crisis. The change was 
inevitable. Now when things are wrong 
the church must busy itself putting 
things right. This has been occurring 
wherever the Gospel has been fear- 
lessly preached. 
~ Dr. Dawber stated that there are at 
least five definite isms which the church 
must be alive to and seek to get rid of 
if we are to have a new world order. 
He presented and clearly defined each. 
They are, miserable, narrow national- 
ism, imperialism, racialism, capitalism 
and denominationalism. He concluded 
by saying that “the rural church must 
do the best things in the worst times 
and hope for them in the most calami- 
tous.” 


Vital Problems 

Prof. William V. Dennis, School of 
Agriculture, State College, Pa., in his 
inspiring and inimitable manner ad- 
dressed the conference upon the sub- 
ject, “Vital Rural Problems.” He very 


and proved a very gracious host by 


ably presented the true worth of the 
rural people on the march today. They 
supply the vital needs of our popula- 
tion. Our present cities supply only 
seventy per cent of the population 
needed to preserve themselves. The 
influx of rural people serves to counter- 
act the cynicism, hopelessness and in- 
difference of the urban mind. They 
maintain the religious life and per- 
petuate the high ideals of American- 
ism. Surely this greatly accentuates 
the vital role the rural preacher must 
perform in the life of the nation today. 


Hierarchy Interested 

Protestantism must arouse itself to 
realize fully the importance of the rural 
church and assist in counteracting the 
perils which threaten her today. Our 
Roman Catholic brethren have a pro- 
gram to plant 10,000 country parishes 
in 2,850 counties of rural America. 
They freely acknowledge that rural life 
is the field of the Protestant Church 
and have even challenged and urged 
us to get on the job. Surely we must 
accept the challenge in order to be 


worthy of our great heritage and to - 


render our greatest possible service in 
the present crisis. 


Agriculture and Democracy 


After a delightful fellowship dinner 
in the seminary refectory the confer- 


ence gathered for a devotional period - 


in the chapel and then retired to the 
Assembly Room to hear Mr. Howard 
W. Wickersham, Interstate Farmers’ 
Council, who spoke upon the subject, 
“Problems Facing Agriculture in a 
Democracy at War.” 

He warned the conference that we 
must begin to acknowledge the right 
of farmers to work collectively together. 
It is one of our tasks to assist in encour- 
aging them to organize in true Amer- 
ican fashion if we do not want them to 
be ensconced in some commercialized, 
political, trade union. A true balance 
of power in industrial, agricultural and 
sales prices is highly essential for the 
economic welfare of the nation. 
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The Forward Look 


Doctor Dawber came back in the 
afternoon with a powerful message 
upon the theme, “The Rural Church 
Today and Tomorrow.” He pictured 
the work of the country church in the 
intensified moral issues of today as the 
only hope of democracy. We should 
publicise the great things for which the 
church stands and not be swallowed up 
and stunted by too much concern for 

(Continued on page 31) 
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As the Veai’s End is at Hand 


THe LUTHERAN gives recognition to a custom every- 
where in vogue among us—that of marking the close of 
one year and the beginning of another. There are nu- 
merous symbols of the time, among them the represen- 
tation of the past days as an old man and the coming 
twelve months as a bold and adventurous youth. There- 
by the battering blows of human experience are ad- 
mitted, but “hope springs eternal.” 

But candles are commonly used as symbols in describ- 
ing the shift of time from one year to the next. Indeed, 
there is a remote resemblance between the flickering 
light from the nearly consumed candle and the ebb of 
vitality seen in the closing hours of human life. Perhaps 
meditative men of olden times introduced this source of 
light and guidance only as they had observed the totter- 
ing steps of age, the weakening of vision, and the failure 
to drive off the shadows into which the natural life van- 
ishes when the earthly pilgrimage has been completed. 

It is interesting to note that in the philosophy ex- 
pressed in the dramatic debate recorded in our Old 
Testament Book of Job the gradual smothering of the 
candle’s light is ascribed to sinning. “Yea, the light of 
the wicked is put out,” and also, “How oft is the candle 
of the wicked put out.” It is in the New Testament that 
the attributes of illumination and guidance are empha- 
sized. It is in the “Sermon on the Mount” that one finds 
our Saviour’s comment—‘Neither do men light a candle 
and put it under a bushel, but on a candlestick.” But 


in the final revelation of the judgment that shall fall 
upon wickedness, it is written concerning the destruc- 
tion of Babylon, that great vortex of every sort of wick- 
edness, “And the light of the candle shall shine no more 
at all in thee.” 

One contemplates also the candle’s symbolism as the 
means of transmitting its flame. In this sense, the suc- 
cession of illumination from one generation to another 
is typified. The simile receives instant understanding 
and approval as one recalls the influences exerted by 
parents, teachers, patriots, and pastors upon children, 
pupils, citizens, and neighbors. 

In the realm of divine grace, the attribute of obliga- 
tion is superimposed upon those who have received the 
light which is the Gospel of our Lord. In nature an 
illuminant’s powers are such as occur when temperature 
and position enable it to form and spread rays of light. 
But of itself it does not choose to shine, nor can it deter- 
mine the sphere in which it creates visibility. 

But the candle power of the Gospel performs its mis- 
sion when believers “enable” divine revelation by means 
of proclaiming the Word in such forms as will penetrate 
the minds and hearts of men. As the light which light- 
eth every man that cometh into the world, it is inex- 
haustible in its latent forms; but it must be directed, 
carried, sponsored, taught, applied. The notion that 
those who have received the light have no obligations 
toward lighting fresh candles is a great error. 
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She Chav in the News 


More Color in Church 


Attention should be given to the use of color in 
decorating churches, advises Elbert M. Conover, director 
of the interdenominational bureau of church architec- 
ture. 

“God never intended that the sanctuary for His wor- 
ship should be drab, ugly, or 
depressing,” Dr. Conover says. 

“Color can do marvelous 
things. It can make a room 
appear larger or smaller, cooler 
or warmer. It can lower ceil- 
ings or push them up, make a 
wall seem.to recede or advance. 
It can make a room restful, 
studious, shy, frivolous, glam- 
orous, breath-taking. It can 
give us the effectiveness we 
desire in any room to be used for divine worship, teach- 
ing, or fellowship.” 


Victory Tax 


CuurcHES have been wary about any arrangement 
which would establish their direct responsibility for 
paying government taxes. For this reason there has been 
opposition to extending social security coverage to 
church employees. The new “Victory Tax” seems to do 
what the churches have been trying for a long time to 
prevent. 

Southern Baptists are the first to make a public pro- 
test. “The Victory Tax bill must be altered or else we 
face almost certainly the spectacle of seeing Baptists go 
to jail in America for their religious beliefs,” writes 
John D. Freeman in the Western Recorder. 

“Tt is the first time in the history of America that 
churches have been invaded,” states R. G. Baucum, vice- 
president of the Baptist General Convention of Texas. 
The Victory Tax makes the church a collecting agency 
for the 5 per cent to be deducted from salaries of its 
employees. “The provision of the bill,” states the Rev. 
Mr. Baucum, “is a clear violation of the separation of 
the church and state and the Bill of Rights. It opens our 
churches to bureaucratic control. This gives the federal 
government the right to check church finances.” 

The executive board of Kentucky Baptists named a 
committee to “consult with federal authorities about 
some way to take care of the collection of the Victory 
Tax without making it mandatory that the churches act 
as the agent of the government in the matter.” 


South American Rumpus 


ConTINUED attacks by Roman Catholic spokesmen on 
Protestant mission work in South America have drawn 
sharp replies in recent weeks. 

In the December issue of the Catholic Digest, John 
W. White made the charge that South American govern- 
ments are barring the entry of hundreds of North Amer- 
ican Protestant missionaries as undesirable aliens. 

To this statement Dr. W. S. Rycroft, executive secre- 
tary of the Committee on Co-operation in Latin America 


By G. ELSON RUFF 


(Protestant) replied that wartime measures restricting 
entry of missionaries into Latin American countries are 
not directed against Protestants only. 

The decree issued in Brazil, for instance, applies to 
both Catholics and Protestants. President Vargas has 
recently stated that Brazil does not wish to exclude 
North American Protestant missionaries. 

The Federal Council of Churches entered the debate, 
during its recent biennial session, with a statement de- 
ploring the “pretension of the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
to circumscribe the religious freedom of Protestant 
Christians” in South America. 

A recent declaration of the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
in the United States expressed “deep resentment” at 
efforts to deprive Latin American citizens of “their 
Catholic religion or to ridicule it or to offer them a sub- 
stitute for it.” The Catholic statement bore the names 
of ten archbishops and bishops, and was part of their 
recent “Statement on Victory and Peace.” Efforts of 
Protestant missionaries in Latin America “prove to be a 
disturbing factor in our international relations,” the 
statement read. 


American "Mass-book" 


Up to this time all copies of the Roman Missal, used 
on the altars of Roman Catholic churches at Mass, have 
been printed abroad. Special type-setting facilities re- 
quired for preparation of such books have existed only 
in Europe. 

Missals from Europe are now practically unavailable. 
In consequence, the first “Missale Romanum” to be 
printed in the United States has recently been issued by 
Benziger Brothers in New York. This new missal incor- 
porates changes decreed by Pius XII last April. 


Public School Religion 


RELIGIOUS instruction in the primary and secondary 
schools of England is urged in a recent statement by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. The removal of children 
from London and their placement in less dangerous 
areas of England reveal that many of England’s young- 
sters are “virtually pagan.” 

The central council of the religious education depart- 
ment of the Church of England is asking for religious 
training in the schools, religious knowledge as an 
optional subject in examinations for teachers’ cer- 
tificates, an adjustment of periods for released time in- 
struction, and daily opening act of worship in all schools. 


No Santa Claus—in Liquor Ads 


Tuts year there was no Santa Claus in liquor adver- 
tising in Massachusetts. 

The state Alcoholic Beverage Control Commission 
banned the use of either the picture or name of St. 
Nicholas, or any other name to designate the patron 
saint, or any reference to him, and also asked liquor 
advertisers “to refrain from the use of the picture or 
name of any Biblical character, event, or phrase.” 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By Ju.ius F. SEEBACH 


America’s Gold is in the front ranks of our shock 
troops all over the world. Some of it is in there directly. 
In the Philippines it was paid to smugglers to get food 
to MacArthur’s heroes for a considerable time. In China 
it was, and still is, being paid to venal Japanese generals 
and lesser folk to pass all kinds of supplies and muni- 
tions through Japanese lines for the Chinese forces. War 
was war to all of them, but many saw no reason why it 
should not also be a profitable business. In Spain it has 
relieved poverty by opening avenues of sale. In France 
it continues to buy valuable information in spite of 
Vichy and the occupation forces, often through them. In 
Algeria Arabs are paid $5 in gold for each American 
flyer brought back in safety; if his parachute is also re- 
turned in good condition, the Arab gets $10. American 
gold had a great deal to do with the direct action and 
quick success of the invasion of North Africa. General 
Clark’s loss of $18,000 in gold on that occasion was in- 
tended for such use. Gold has wrought even more suc- 
cessfully as the solid foundation for all American cur- 
rency which has brought a new wave of prosperity to 
England, Australia, and other places where our armed 
forces, our supplies, and our money have penetrated. 
This gold is the currency which the Axis powers boasted 
they would make useless by their New Order, a liability 
rather than an asset. They have disproved their own 
arguments by seizing it anywhere and by any means, 
also by counterfeiting our money. 


New Zealand, which has worried for a long time over 
its inadequate population, has had its worries sharpened 
by a serious population decline induced by its serious 
war losses in man power, and by the declining birth rate 
caused by the same. The latter is a growing menace. 
To meet this, and as a plan for the future rehabilitation 
of the world, the Dominion Settlement Association of- 
fers the plan of having 100,000 British and other 
European children brought to New Zealand every year 
for the next ten years. Not all may remain, but many 
families will naturally be drawn thither in the wake of 
the children. Thus New Zealand hopes to profit through 
a primarily humanitarian program. The forward-look- 
ing planners point out another advantage. This plan 
allows for choice. After the war is over necessary move- 
ments of population are likely to arise, in which case 
New Zealand might be constrained to accept migrants 
whose presence would not be so desirable. 


The Doctors connected with our troops in New Guinea 
are very popular with the natives. Wherever field hos- 
pitals are set up, the local population flocks in and, with 
childish enthusiasm, begs to have practiced on them- 
selves everything they see done to the soldiers. If one 
succeeds in wangling a bandage or an injection, he 
straightway hurries off and quickly returns with his en- 
tire family, probably also with his whole neighborhood. 
Bandages are particularly desired, but the patients are 
likely to be bothersome because of their frequent re- 
turns for clean applications. The natives respond whole- 
heartedly to the kindly treatment given by the Amer- 
ican soldiers. Incidentally the reverse treatment earlier 


meted out by the Japanese was responsible for the many 
difficulties they encountered, which contributed greatly 
to their later reverses. The benefit in this new contact 
between Americans and the New Guineans, however, 
has not been one-sided. The doctors say they have 
learned much from the prophylactic practices of the 
natives, from some new indigenous remedies discovered, 
and from first-hand experiences with tropical diseases. 


Our Military heads are making a thorough job of 
caring for the health of the forces in their charge. That 
is as it should be. However, there is a possibility that 
they may be overdoing it at the expense of the nation 
itself. A healthy military force is highly essential for 
eventual victory, but equally necessary is the health of 
its civilian and industrial support back home. The ques- 
tion raised deals primarily with doctors and nurses, but 
also involves the problems connected with communicat- 
ing facilities and the temperature of homes. Just take 
doctors (they are being taken wholesale). Out of 179,037 
doctors (our list before war began) 135,517 (counting 
those over sixty-five years of age whose efficiency would 
be reduced) would be available for the service after 
those in hospitals and those already in government em- 
ploy were counted out. From the 135,517, the armed 
services took 42,000 this year, and will take at least 
10,000 next year. This leaves 83,517 doctors to care for 
125,000,000 people at home. Before the war began, we 
averaged 1,022 persons to each doctor. At present the 
average has risen to 1,450 to one, though Alabama has 
only one to 2,022. However, where population has in- 
creased through war work, on the west coast it has 
changed to 4,000 to one, in one east coast center to 4,350 
to one, and in one Southern boom center, where there 
was only one doctor for 6,000, this sole physician was 
inducted into the service, and then there was none! 
Place this beside the military ratio—in the Army one 
doctor for each 121 men and in the Navy 154 to one. 
The discrepancy is further aggravated by the military 
practice of having many physicians reserved for future 
use withdrawn from civilian duty but not yet actively 
in the service. 


We Are Told That: The Catholic Church is taking up 
the business of furnishing patron saints in a large way. 
The North African activity has brought forth the sug- 
gestion from the Jesuit weekly, America, that St. Augus- 
tine would be ideal for that region because he knew the 
terrain so well 1,500 years ago. .. . Switzerland has had 
1o imprison Hans Zuercher and Alfred Ruettimann, both 
Jehovah’s Witnesses, for “undermining military dis- 
cipline and inciting to insubordination.” There may also 
have been a racial ideology at work. ... At a recent CIO 
convention held in Boston, President Philip Murray 
stated: “Labor has no grudge against the Church. Labor 
simply wants the Church to understand what its unions 
are trying to achieve.” The plea is fine and proper, but 
“understanding” is a mutual affair. . . . The oppression 
of the Church in Norway has launched a tremendous 
religious revival. Again “the blood of the martyrs is the 
seed of the Church.” 


U. L. C. A. delegates and visitors closely following 
a debate—(l. to r.) Drs. G. W. Miley, F. C. Fry, 
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American : 
Co-operative 
Christianity 


Cleveland, Ohio, 
Meeting 


Reported for 
The Lutheran 
by Dr. A. J. TRAVER 


C. B. Foelsch, A. J. Traver and N. J. G. Wickey. 


THE setting in which the Federal 
Council met was the typical con- 
vention hotel, this time The Statler 
in Cleveland. The ballroom was 
turned into a convention hall, and 
the delegates and visitors over- 
flowed into adjoining rooms, the 
large gallery and the hotel lobbies. 
Before and after sessions there was 
a great ado of greetings and earnest 
discussions; and the good story 
teller was not absent with his little 
ring of chuckling satellites. On the 
surface it would be quite possible 
to believe that it was a meeting of 
a denominational convention. 

There was one marked difference. In this meeting 
were gathered the men who in their own denominations 
usually occupy the chair or bring in the reports of the 
leading communities. They did not make life too com- 
fcrtable for the presiding officer, Dr. Luther A. Weigle. 
It was not easy to bang down with the gavel some bishop 
or distinguished churchman, temporarily and often 
vociferously off the subject. Those of us who feel more 
than a little claim on Dr. Weigle for his Lutheran back- 
ground and statesmanlike leadership in the field of 
Christian education, appreciated the patient way in 
which he led the way through the parliamentary wastes 
to achieve the goals of the program. Probably the worst 
pest any presiding officer must endure is the delegate 
who from the floor tries to set him right on parliamen- 
tary procedure. The second worst is the one who begins 
by saying, “I know I am out of order,” or, “As a matter 
of personal privilege,” and ends by making a speech he 
knows he has no right to make. Such things happen 
even on the floor of the U. L. C. A. 


Peace 


REORGANIZATION 


Meeting with the Federal Council for the first two 
days were the Foreign Missions Conference, the Home 
Missions Council, the International Council of Religious 
Education, the Missionary Education Movement, the 
United Council of Church Women and the United Stew- 


ITEMS CONSIDERED 


Reorganization Extending Field 
of Co-operative Activities 


Principles for Lasting World 


Values to the World of United 
Nations’ Victory 


Report of U. L. C. A. Action at 
Louisville Received 


ardship Council. These inter-church 
agencies have been planning with 
the Federal Council a single or- 
ganization with divisions and com- 
missions to cover all the interests 
of the uniting bodies. A constitu- 
tion was presented, and much of 
the convention time was occupied 
in its discussion. The general plan 
of the organization was accepted 
and the constitution will now be 
sent to all the participating 
churches and boards concerned. At 
the earliest it will be 1945 before 
final action and the calling of a con- 
stitutional convention can occur. 

Briefly, this new constitution calls for a body in which 
the delegates will be preponderately the elected or ap- 
pointed representatives of the member denominations. 
In addition, one representative will be elected by each 
state or provincial council of churches, and a total of ten 
selected from the nominations of the city and county 
councils. In each case the delegates from the councils 
must be approved by their own denominations. It is the 
intention of the constitution to preserve denominational 
authority and control. It seeks to guard against the 
new body’s becoming a super-church and at the same 
time to make it an effective agent of the denominations. 

In the preamble the constitution asserts: “In the prov- 
idence of God, the time has come when it seems fitting 
more fully to manifest the essential oneness of the Chris- 
tian churches of North America in Jesus Christ as their 
divine Lord and Saviour, by the creation of an inclusive 
co-operative agency to continue and extend the follow- 
ing general agencies of the churches and to combine all 
their interests and functions.” Then follow the names 
of the eight agencies to be merged. 


Religion touches all of life. The wide sweep of the 
common interests of the churches reveals itself in the 
divisions, commissions and bureaus provided for in the 
proposed constitution. There will be four divisions: 
Church and Community, Christian Education, Home 
Missions and Foreign Missions. 


be 
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The number of commissions has not been finally de- 
cided, but the following will certainly be included: Mis- 
sionary Education, Stewardship, Evangelism, Social and 
Industrial Relations, Race Relations, International Jus- 
tice and Good Will, Education for Service Worship, and 
Family Life. So-called co-ordinating committees will be 
charged with the interests of the various age groups 
and men’s and women’s work. Efficient division of 
required functions is a practical problem. 

Bureaus will include: Research and Field Survey, 
Publication, Religious Radio, Church Building and 
Architecture, and Publicity. 


WAR EMERGENCIES 


The war could not help taking central place in the 
deliberations of a church body of these times. There is 
serious consideration on the part of every thinking per- 
son for the character of the post-war world. Much time 
was given to the approval of the principles upon which 
lasting peace can be built. These principles are not final, 
but will be the subject of continuous study. The com- 
mission preparing them was headed by Mr. John Foster 
Dulles, Presbyterian layman. It hopes for the assembling 
of a commission representing the churches of the world 
perhaps at Geneva immediately when peace is declared 
and will seek to have these principles made the basis 
for their suggestions to the statesmen who will make 
the peace terms. In brief, the principles approved are 
as follows: 


1. Moral law undergirds our world. 

2. Disregard of the moral law brings affliction. 

3. Revenge and retaliation bring no relief. 

4, We must find a way to bring into ordered harmony the 
interdependent life of the nations. 

5. This requires that economic resources be looked upon as 
a trust to promote the general welfare. 

6. Also, because the world is living and therefore, changing, 
there must be ways of effective, peaceful change. 

7. Colonial government, too, must be administered in the 
interests of colonial peoples. 

8. Military establishments should be internationally con- 

- trolled. 
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9, There must be personal freedoms and liberties, without 
discrimination against nation, race or class. 

10. The power of the United States carries with it a special 
responsibility which we have neglected. 

11. A supreme responsibility rests upon the Church of Christ. 

12. Christians should, as citizens, seek to translate their 
beliefs into realities. 

15. They must seek that the kingdoms of the world become 
the Kingdom of Christ. 


Are there issues in this war that make victory for the 
allies of interest to the church? Most certainly so. While 
there are several denominations in the Federal Council 
that are definitely pacifist, such as the Friends and the 


AN INFORMAL LOBBY—(seated: I. to r.)—-Miss Nona Diehl, 
Exec. Sec’y of Women’s Missionary Society; Mrs. O. A. 
Sardeson, Pres., Women’s Missionary Society; Dr. Samuel 
McCrea Cavert, Exec. See’y, Fderal Council. (Standing) Dr. 
F. Eppling Reinartz, Sec’y for Promotion, U. L. C. A.; Mrs. 
F. C. Fry and Mrs. M. Edwin Thomas, delegates to the conven- 
tion of the United Council of Church Women. 


Brethren, the overwhelming majority of the churches 
believe that there is no alternative for supporting the 
war. Men and women in service want to know what the 
churches think with regard to this war. The following 
statement was made: (Continued on page 27) 


Hospital Ministry—tts Many Contacts 


PasTOR Howarp A. KUHNLE, Rochester, N. Y., 
Relates Incidents in Hospital Visiting 


In my first parish, a new mission in which I was the 
first pastor, I had more time than at the present. There- 
fore, in order to make contacts, I would visit the wards 
of the local hospital. In that way, I recall that I did find 
a number of sick people who were Lutheran, and there 
was at least one baptism as a result. 

One day while engaged in this type of work, a young 
girl about nineteen, obviously of Italian descent, called 
me to her bed. “Are you a priest?” she said. “No, I am 
a Lutheran pastor.” Her reply was a question in a bit 
stronger form than might have been anticipated. “Are 
Lutherans Christians?” I gave her some details, learned 
that she was a Roman Catholic, and told her that I 
would telephone the priest that she wished to see him. 


I did not have a similar incident for almost ten years. 
I often wondered if people might mistake me for a Cath- 
olic priest, and perhaps ask me to give them the last 
rites. I had that question answered a few months ago 
in a local hospital. A young woman, again obviously an 
Italian, came up to me as I was leaving a member of the 
church and asked, “Are you a priest? My mother is 
very sick in this room.” I explained that I was a Lu- 
theran pastor, but said that I would be glad to go into 
the room and say a prayer with the mother. In addition 
to the sick mother, three grown children were present, 
a young man and two young women. They explained 
that their priest knew of the mother’s presence in the 
hospital, but that she had become worse that day, and 
that was why they had asked me to come in. I talked 
with them a few minutes, said a prayer, and departed. 
They seem to be genuinely appreciative, especially the 
mother, who could speak but little English. 
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Hopeless Sicknesses 

Visitation in the hospitals reveals many serious and 
pathetic illnesses. A touching incident came to my at- 
tention several years ago. I was visiting a member in 
the County Hospital from time to time. In the same 
ward was a young man—perhaps twenty-five years of 
age—who was always flat on his back. One day I said 
to him, “Do you ever change your position? Is there 
much hope for you?” Thereupon, he told me that his 
back had been broken in an automobile accident two 
years previously, and “I’m always about the same,” with 
no chance of recovery. Equally hard is the lot of many 
in the tuberculosis hospitals. While some are discharged 
in a few months or a year, there are many who remain 
for ten, fifteen, eighteen years. 

One day I went to see a member of the church in a 
semi-private room in St. Mary’s Hospital, Rochester. 
After I had been there only a few minutes, the Cath- 
olic bishop of Rochester, a fine-looking man, a splendid 
type of those Irish-Americans who have done so much 
for both church and state in America, came into the 
room. He went to a young girl in the room first, spoke 
with her a few moments, and said a benediction in Latin. 
Then he turned to the other bed, and seeing me, said, 
“How are you today, Father?” I expressed my pleasure 
at meeting him, but told him that I was a Lutheran pas- 
tor. He asked me about my parish, and a few other 
details. He also told me in answer to my question that 
he frequently calls upon all the people in the hospital, 
and makes visits at the orphanages and other institu- 
tions of the diocese. Aside from other thoughts, it im- 
mediately occurred to me that he is wise in building up 
a church and even personal loyalty, although he has 
many other duties that call for attention as leader of a 
diocese covering a large area and embracing many 
parishes. Imagine the feeling of the Catholic people 
whom he visits when they tell their families and friends, 
“The Bishop called to see me when I was at St. Mary’s 
Hospital!” 


Differences in Pastors’ Customs 


Most pastors when calling upon sick persons in a semi- 
private room or small ward also speak to the other peo- 
ple there in addition to the person whom they are visit- 
ing. Recently I was describing the matter of hospital 
visitation to a woman’s group in church. One woman 
said that when she was in a hospital, with only one other 
woman in the room, her pastor had visited her, and had 
also included the other woman in his conversation and 
in the scripture reading and prayer. The other woman’s 
pastor, not a Lutheran, also visited her, but strangely 
enough he did not say a word to the woman who was 
not a member of his church. 

Perhaps a word of explanation may be in order. Pas- 
tors, like others, are people. Some find it easy to extend 
themselves, while others are naturally reticent. Perhaps 
this second minister, even though described as an 
elderly man, is somewhat reticent and has never made 
a practice-of speaking to anybody but those whom he 
knows. Among ministers, as among others, there are 
“introverts” and “extroverts.” The former find it hard 
to express themselves to strangers, while the latter are 
always bubbling over with enthusiasm. 


From time to time I have been asked, as no doubt 


other pastors are, to visit sick people who are not mem- 
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bers of my church, including people who are good mem- 
bers of the Roman Catholic Church. I recall especially 
one such case shortly after my ordination. I did make 
the requested visit, but scarcely knew what to say and 
Go. With the passage of time, I have learned to go gladly 
to any people whom I might have occasion to visit. For 
all people are glad to have a prayer said for them. 
Recently I learned that the wife of a man well known 
in community life, with whom I have had numerous con- 
tacts, was in the hospital. They are Catholics. So I took 
the occasion to visit her. The next time I saw him he 
thanked me, and said, ““We’ll never forget that.” 


Organized Hospital Visitation 

The Federation of Churches of Rochester, N. Y., has 
a hospital chaplain who makes calls in various hospitals. 
The chaplain is an elderly man who is no longer pastor 
of a congregation. The people whom he has visited have 
frequently expressed to me their appreciation of his 
coming. He comes in an unobtrusive and tactful way. 

If he learns that a sick person is connected with a 
church and that the minister does not know about his 
being in the hospital, he telephones to the pastor. In 
that way he is able to inform ministers of members in 
the hospital, of whom they might not learn till much 
later, or perhaps not at all until the sick person says, 
“Oh, didn’t you know that I was in the hospital for three 
weeks? I thought that everybody knew it!” 

A similar service is performed by the Inner Mission 
Society of Rochester and also by many other groups. 


Visiting the Sick 

Sick people like to have ministers call upon them, 
whether they are in the hospital or at home. 

This probably seems like a commonplace statement 
to most people, and it does even to the writer, but there 
have been times when I wondered whether or not such 
visiting is worth while. But I am now absolutely con- 
vinced of its value, because it offers an unparalleled op- 
portunity to bring the good news of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ to people when they need it the most, and when 
their hearts, minds, and souls are most receptive to the 
teachings of the Master. 

In addition to the conversation which accompanies 
such a visit, the brief service consisting of scripture 
reading and prayer which is brought by the minister is 
full of meaning to the sick person and his family. In 
order to leave something tangible behind with the sick 
person, the writer has recently prepared “a pamphlet 
of prayers” because people have often intimated that 
they like to pray but do not always know what to pray. 
Devotional booklets, such as Light for Today and The 
Upper Room, are highly acceptable. Sick people should 
also be given the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper upon 
occasion, depending upon circumstances. 


Appreciation 


It is said frequently by both laity and clergy that 
what one does in the church is not appreciated. While 
there may be some truth in this, yet Christians do not 
do things merely for the sake of receiving expressions 
of gratitude. The only appreciation in the final analysis 
is the knowledge that we are living in accordance with 
the will of God, and doing those things which are pleas- 
ing to our eternal Father. 


My twelve-year-old son is presenting us with a new 
problem. He has always been friendly and easy to get 
along with and has generally been ready to do what 
was requested. During the past year he has been in 
junior high and has developed a strong admiration for 
one of his teachers. This man has been quite helpful 
to the boys and has shown an interest in what they like. 
But our son now compares our ways of thinking and 
our preferences with those of the teacher, and, I may 
add, almost always to our disadvantage. Furthermore, 
he has begun to find excuses for not going with us on 
family picnics, trips, and visits. In former years he 
delighted in going with us. What has happened? How 
can we win him back? 


THERE is nothing very strange or unusual about your 
son’s behavior. He was a child, and now he is passing 
over into adolescence. What once satisfied him and held 
his interest no longer does so. He has new interests, and 
naturally so. His admiration for his teacher is just about 
what may be expected, inasmuch as the teacher takes 
an interest in him. 

This change of attitude and practice does not mean 
that he has turned against his family. You only need to 
recognize that the boy is growing up. Since this change 
seems to be so pronounced, or you feel that it is so great, 
it would seem that you may have held the boy unusually 
close to you, maybe too close, and now he is making a 
break to be himself and to live out the interests of his 
age in a normal way. Even during middle childhood, 
and usually during later childhood, boys, if free to make 
their own decisions, will choose pleasures and games 
with their own age group rather than with their families. 
The junior age (eight to eleven) is the “gang period” 
in a boy’s life. Clubs, often short-lived, are organized, 
and badges are popular. Deep secrets are often a part of 
the scheme. These tendencies increase as time goes on, 
even though they may take other forms. They indicate 
the development of the individual. 

Do not feel hurt that the boy wants to live his age. 
Just try to understand him. Ready acceptance of these 
tendencies, rather than protests, will help to put him at 
ease and will probably attract him to you to a degree. 
Nothing is gained by attempting to erase strong natural 
tendencies, though we can often give them direction. 

These boys (and girls) feel an urge to think independ- 
ently, within their limits. For this reason they some- 
times disagree with the family in any discussion, not so 
much because of real conviction as to maintain their 
independence. This experience may prove very trying 
to parents, especially if they hold the authoritarian at- 
titude. We need, however, to be patient and tolerant. 
In that direction lies the solution of this sort of problem. 


Happenings in the Family 


By Eart S. Rupisiti, Pu.D. 


I have a daughter of sixteen who is keeping the 
steady company of a boy a few years older. The boy is 
of a fine type and now holds a good job, but he may be 
called into the Army in a short time. I have tried to 
discourage Kathleen from going regularly with one 
boy. I feel that at her age she should be making the 
acquaintance of different types of young men for the 
sake of better understanding and appreciation. On the 
other hand, she insists on pursuing her own course. 
I wish I could find some way of changing the course of 
development. 


A number of factors enter into your problem. If the 
girl is of a studious type, is doing well in school, and is 
cherishing a college education, she ought not to be set- 
tling down to one boy friend now. Such an attachment 
at her age is very likely to result in an early marriage, 
which would stop her college career. Of course, the 
whole romance may end permanently if the young man 
enters the service. If she wishes to continue her educa- 
tion and work for a few years before marrying, she 
ought now be rather free from “entangling alliances” 
and be studying human nature and its numerous char- 
acteristics. She has nothing to gain by hurrying in the 
direction of engagement and marriage, and she may have 
much to lose. 

On the other hand, if she does not have a high school 
record that would justify entering college, and she does 
not hold that aspiration, the case is somewhat different. 
She could then have a few years of work after high 
school and still marry at a relatively early age. Or, if 
the young man should not enter the service and the 
marriage should come at eighteen or nineteen, that in 
itself would not be a serious objection. Depending upon 
the persons involved, marriage at that age can be a real 
success. Even at that, however, I believe both boys and 
girls lose something by tying up with one person so 
early. | 

Help the girl to study her situation seriously before 
things progress much further. 

Is there any danger that the couple might plan mar- 
riage very soon? There is a possibility that the romance 
may progress so fast that they would decide upon mar- 
riage before the boy enters the service. This may be 
advisable in some cases, but not for a girl of sixteen. 
Since she does not seem to welcome your advice, could 
you not enlist the assistance of some young adult for 
whom she has real respect. Such an individual might 
be able to find out what she is intending and give her 
some sane guidance. 

Perhaps you yourself can help her more than you 
think if you approach the matter in an objective way, 
avoiding any emotional appeal or the manner of nagging. 
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Next Year’s Brotherhood ‘Topics 


Twelve Subjects for Thought and Discussion Provided for Meetings 


Tur fact that the number of Brotherhoods in the 
United Lutheran Church is constantly on the increase, 
and that the number of men enrolled in Brotherhood 
work is constantly growing is news—good news—par- 
ticularly in these days when the lives of so many men 
are upset by abnormal living conditions. But this is the 
report that comes to us from Brotherhood headquarters. 
No wonder, then, that enthusiasm is running high in 
Brotherhood circles and that leaders in the Brotherhood 
movement are looking forward to 1943 as a year that 
will be fraught with blessings. 

Other cheering reports from Brotherhood head- 
quarters indicate that the circulation of Lutheran Men, 
the official publication of the Brotherhood, has been 
greatly increased during the last year, and that an ever 
growing number of Brotherhoods are using the studies 
outlined there each month. Frequently the statement is 
made that there is insufficient time adequately to dis- 
cuss the topics. This indicates the wealth of material 
that is placed at the disposal of our men. A constantly 
growing number of pastors and lay leaders are bearing 
testimony to the very real value of Brotherhoods in the 
life of the congregation, provided the Brotherhoods fol- 
low the programs that have been prepared for them. 

Those who are responsible for Brotherhood studies 
feel that there will be exceptional merit attached to the 
new studies in which Brotherhoods will engage in 1943. 
The general theme of these studies will be, “Christian 
Men and Their World.” Institutions and experiences im- 
portant in the lives of all men will be studied with a 
view to making them contribute more vitally to Chris- 
tian living. In addition to the basic topic material, which 
will again be prepared by the Parish and Church School 
Board, supporting articles will be carried each month 
in the Brotherhood publication. These supporting art- 
icles will be written by outstanding Brotherhood leaders 
from all over the United Lutheran Church. At least 
eight of these articles will be written by laymen, while 
three or four will be written by pastors. 


January—“‘Christian Men and Their Homes” 

The most basic institution of society is the home. 
Therefore the study of the world in which men dwell 
starts with the home. The purpose of the meeting will 
be to discover what makes a happy home, and to en- 
courage members of the Brotherhood to take those steps 
which will make their homes schools for happy Chris- 
tian living. 


February—‘Christian Men and Their Daily W ork” 

Men cannot stay within the protective walls of their 
happy homes: they must go forth to their daily vocations 
and face the trials of an often hostile world. The goal of 
the February meeting will be to discover which voca- 
tions are desirable or undesirable; how the petty frets 
of daily work can be conquered; and how a man’s voca- 
tion can be made to serve its highest purpose. 


March—‘Christian Men and Their Congregation” 
Christian men are fully aware of the importance of 
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the church in their lives and are eager to promote the 
best interests of their own congregation. Therefore in 
March members of the Brotherhood will re-study the 
program of the local congregation and determine upon 
those steps which should be taken individually and col- 
lectively to improve the congregation’s life and work. 


A pril—‘Christian Men and the Church at Large” 
Brotherhood men know that their congregation be- 
longs to a synod and to the United Lutheran Church, 
and that these larger groupings of Christians afford a 
means for the discharge of personal responsibilities. 
They want, therefore, to know the church at large and 
to serve in and through it. The month’s study will pre- 
sent the program of the United Lutheran Church and 


determine upon steps which can be taken individually — 


and collectively better to support the work of the Church. 


May—‘Christian Men and Rural Problems” 

Do Christian men everywhere, including those living 
in cities, have a duty to help solve rural problems? What 
can be done? Members of the Brotherhood will con- 
sider some of the perplexing problems which are con- 
fronting our rural communities and will determine what 
Christian men can do to move toward a solution of them. 


June—‘Christian Men and City Problems” 

This month members of the Brotherhood will direct 
their attention to problems which are peculiar to our 
cities and will determine upon some of the things which 
Christian men should do, whether living in the country 
or the city, to help find a solution to these problems. 


July—‘Christian Men and Their Recreation” 

“All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.” It 
also makes Jack’s father dull. Therefore, men engage in 
recreation. But what kind of recreation? The purpose 
of the meeting in July will be to discover the relative 
values of various types of recreation, and to encourage 
members of the Brotherhood, individually and col- 
lectively, to foster those types of recreation which have 
the highest values. 


August—‘Christian Men and Their Daily Bread” 

Everyone knows that economic conditions are far 
from what they should be. But how can improvements 
be brought about? Members of the Brotherhood will 
strive to see economic conditions in their true light; to 
discover what Christian people and the church can do 
to overcome poverty, poor housing, inflation, and kin- 
dred evils; and to lead Brotherhood men to dedicate 
themselves to work in the spirit of Jesus Christ for 
improvement. 


September—“Christian Men and Educational 
Agencies” 
First aid classes, night schools, classes for air raid 
wardens, leadership schools and classes, institutes and 
forums, newspapers, magazines, radio, and many other 
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War-time Marriages 


Parental Responsibility Is to Present Advice 
and to Provide Patience 


By ETHEL B. WICKEY 


Is my son, my daughter, mature enough to be married 
in war time? This is the question which must be an- 
swered by every parent who consents to a war-time 
marriage. But far more important is the responsibility 
of parents to see that their child is mature enough to 
enter into marriage under abnormal conditions and cir- 
cumstances. The factors which make for the success or 
failure of a war marriage are not essentially different 
from those that make for harmony or disharmony in 
normal times. But in war time decisions are often made 
under emotional strain and problems become more 
urgent. 


Marriage Is Normal 

Let us not blame youth for wanting to do the normal 
thing in this present abnormal world. It is not his fault 
that we are in this war jam. In many cases marriage 
would have been consummated if the war had not come; 
in other cases war is the cause of many rushed marriages. 
The point I wish to stress is not whether a child should 
or should not marry, but the responsibility of the parents 
if he does marry. We must help him to anticipate his 
problems and counsel with him so that he will be pre- 
pared for the stress, the strain, the storms which he is 
bound to experience. War is a disrupting influence. 

War takes a man out of the home, away from his wife. 
It means separation. For a man and his wife to be sep- 
arated very early in their married life, for too long an 
interval, under extremely difficult circumstances does 
not make for togetherness and mutuality. It is not the 


reading of the marriage ceremony or seeing one another 


over occasional week ends or during holidays which 
brings us into that deep spiritual oneness. It is living 
together, facing life’s problems together, working to- 
gether, sharing together, planning together, praying 
together, which makes for growing together. 

Separation will mean loneliness even in the midst of 
friends. The bride will meet other men; the groom will 
meet other women. The bride may become a mother—. 
she may have to be both mother and father to her child. 
The groom may return from war mentally and physically 
ill. The wife out of necessity may become the bread 
winner for the family. 

It therefore becomes the grave responsibility of 
parents to help their child so that this mutuality, this 
growing together, this power to withstand may be 
achieved, at least to some degree, not the togetherness 
way but the war-time way. 


Service Brings Happiness 


Parents are often happiest when their child marries 
into a family where life is easy going; where automobile, 


_ house, pleasure, worldly goods are in abundance. They 


are not concerned about a challenge, a response, a con- 
tribution which their child can make to better a topsy- 
turvy world. They want their child to marry where 
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they left off. In times of normal living this attitude is 
dangerous; in war time it is tragic. 

Dr. Regina Westcott Wieman said at the conference 
on “Preserving Christian Family Life in War Time” 
held in Chicago in September 1942, that “Happiness 
comes through purpose. We want to achieve; and as we 
see ourselves making progress towards that achievement 
we attain to happiness.” We buy material and a pattern 
for the purpose of making a garment. As we progress 
toward the completion of our task we experience an 
inner satisfaction—a feeling of happiness. 

The war-time groom is handed a purpose by his coun- 
try. He has a job which requires him to work overtime, 
under strain, wherever called, with little or no time for 
recreation. The bride dare not sit idly by waiting for 
her husband to return from war when his job is done. 
She too must become active, working towards an 
achievement in which she can give of her time and her 
talent. She must keep every moment filled to capacity; 
she must direct her talents to creative living. 

It is the job of the parent to help his child see in serv- 
ice a means to obtain happiness. It may be a service 
which is directly related to the needs of her soldier hus- 
band overseas or at home. It may be the carrying on of 
her husband’s job until he returns; or it may be a serv- 
ice for humanity. This service will be a satisfying sub- 
stitute in time of war. It will in a way contribute to- 
wards mutuality of purpose and a sense of working 
together with her husband even though miles apart. 


War-time Adjustments 

After every marriage there comes the necessity of 
making many and varied adjustments. The economic 
adjustment, the domestic adjustment, the sex adjust- 
ment, the parental adjustment, all demand much time 
and prayerful thinking to make for harmonious rela- 
tions in marital living. 

In war-time marriages these adjustments must be 
made under most trying circumstances and in a most 
abnormal way. In many cases the bride must earn her 
own living. She must live with other girls or with her 
parents until her husband returns. She must adjust her- 
self to being happy without her husband even as she 
associates with other married couples. She may spend 
many lonely hours anticipating motherhood without the 
loving devotion and consideration of her husband. 

Then when the war is over and the husband returns 
even greater adjustments must be made. They have 
been living apart; they may find themselves as strangers. 
The husband must find a suitable job that will provide 
for two, or maybe three. They must establish a home. 
They may have to experience ill health, jittery nerves, 
economic difficulties, lack of adequate training for avail- 
able jobs. All these and many other serious adjustments 
face war-time marriages. 

The responsibility of parents is to help their child 
anticipate these problems and to counsel so that these 
adjustments will be met with a Christlike attitude—an 
attitude of tolerance, patience, sympathy, understand- 
ing, forbearance. Parents must instill the importance of 
prayer, the necessity of worship, the power of Christ in 
life. Parents must stand by, willing to guide, direct, 
help, counsel without dominating or placing a restrain- 
ing hand on the affairs of the couple who must now re- 
adjust themselves to the togetherness way of married 
love and happiness. 
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Among Ourselves... 


Time to Laugh 


1943 doesn’t look very funny to any of us. Even the 
cynic who sees the predicament into which the nations 
of the world have maneuvered themselves as a mon- 
strous joke cannot laugh very merrily about it. The 
incongruity of our situation is not amusing; it is tragic. 

Some of us will put a period at that point. There is 
nothing funny about this horrible slice of history. By 
the waters of Babylon, or any other waters in our neigh- 
borhood, we will sit down and weep. We will let the salt 
water flow. We will scowl at those who have the bad 
taste to treat lightly the slings and arrows that attack 
us. We will enjoy our ills to the last bitter drop. 

Or will we? Such an orgy of grief is not realism: it 
is cowardice. In its dramatic posturing it is as “hammy” 
and unreal a bit of acting as the crudest Pollyannaism. 
It is escape from reality by a maudlin wallowing in the 
horrors of war. By seeing only one side of the picture, 
we destroy its lifelikeness. 

Life is a two-sided affair. There is a time for laughter 
just as there is a time for tears. The person who sees 
none of the funny things that are going on about him 
because he is wrapped up in bemoaning our fate, is as 
unbalanced as the one who never thinks a serious 
thought or feels a pang of sympathy for suffering hu- 
manity. The person with a true sense of perspective, 
cannot help having his risibilities tickled now and then. 

If we are going to see the new year clearly, and see 
it whole, we are going to see that it has its funny angles. 
Take this matter of bicycling, for instance. Some of our 
friends look as much at home on one of the contraptions 
as do the high school youngsters, while others look de- 
cidedly ludicrous. And the more emphatically their 
facial expressions deny that there is anything to laugh 
at, the more difficult it becomes for the bystander to 
show proper self-control. 

The same thing is true of these uniforms for women. 


Many women seem born to wear WAAC khaki or 


WAVE blue. Others may don the most strictly tailored 
of uniforms and still look as though they were clad in 
house dresses. Still others—to be quite fair, let’s say a 
negligible minority—put on with the uniform the same 
ferocious expression traditionally credited to the angry 
wife awaiting her husband’s return from a bachelor 
dinner. 

Army life and Navy life provide plenty of ammuni- 
tion for the cartoonist to pass along. So does civilian 
life, 1943 style. We snicker at the mistakes and misun- 
derstandings of the peaceful citizen trying to turn him- 
self into a fighting man with all the traditional behavior 
of the armed forces. We guffaw at the civilian who is 
trying to carry on existence as usual, or who goes to the 
opposite extreme and grows patriotic over trifles. There 
is a lot to laugh at as people adjust themselves to a 
totally new environment. 

The real test of a sense of humor, however, is whether 
we are able to laugh at our own minor misfortunes. It 
may be pure meanness when a civilian smiles at, “This 
is the army, Mr. Jones. No private baths or telephones.” 
If Mr. Jones can laugh about it, he has a sense of humor. 
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By Margaret A. J. Irvin 


It is easy enough to see the funny things that happen to 
someone else. To see the amusing side of the things that 
happen to us is a test of our sense of humor. It is also a 
test of our Christianity. 

The possessor of an over-developed ego cannot see a 
joke on himself. The sort of supersensitiveness that re- 
sents and bemoans all personal discomfort is hardly the 
mark of a Christian. Nor is the selfcenteredness that 
cannot rise above the hurt of a personal loss to smile at 
less devastating misfortunes. 

Dorothy Black, who is known to her American public 
as an English writer of sparklingly witty and touching 
short stories, has the kind of humor that knows no bar- 
riers of space or nationality. Many people who have 
known her writing for a long time have come to feel 
that we know her personally from the letters which 
have been appearing in the Ladies’ Home Journal. These 
letters are written to her friends, Beatrice and Bruce 
Gould, and were not originally intended for publication. 
They show us a woman who has known what it means 
to lose a talented son in battle, a woman whose heart is 
tender toward the ills of the world—yet a woman who 
can detach herself from the things that have happened 
to her, to wonder about American doughboys and their 
jeeps. “How do the passengers remain in when the 
driver drives as he does drive?” She can laugh at her 
daughter’s repeated instructions that, “Phosphorescent 
bombs, we meet in the pond. High-explosive bombs, and 
we meet under the dining room table.” And most cer- 
tainly she would be very much amused to see herself 
held up as a model. 

Let’s hope that the New Year may hold more of laugh- 
ter than of tears; but whatever it holds, let’s not be 
guilty of taking ourselves too seriously. 


Patient Advance 


In these soul-tearing days how often we hear, “Where 
is God? Doesn’t He care?” 

For the spiritually disheartened, antiquity holds more 
assurance than the beckoning future or the near past. 

The urge for racial or national domination is never 
long held in leash. This engenders wars and more wars; 
and in all reverence we admit that God is helpless before 
this ever recurring folly. He is helpless because com- 
pelling our wills is not part of the Lord’s covenant 
with us. 

The future looks unworthy; and for strengthening of 
faith we look back along the road of the centuries; and 
the farther back history takes us, the more clearly we 
see it as good. All things God-like loom forth in steady, 
firm advance, and we and our human futilities seem 
unimportant. 

In gratitude we let the calm assurance take form that 
the poor wretched remnants of mankind and civilization 
will once more be carefully garnered and again patiently 
guided toward God’s way, not ours. We have not been 
forsaken. 

The patience of our Lord is even more astounding 


than His acts of creation.—Contributed. 
st 
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Musings of a 
Minister's Wife . . 
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Off With the Old 


New Year Preparations in the Lathrop Home 


I smitep brightly. If I could just disarm the opposi- 
tion before it had a chance to organize, everything would 
be all right. We had had breakfast a little later than 
usual, since the children did not have to go to school. I 
had taken pains to please the whole family. Judging 
from their general air of contentment, I believed I had 
succeeded. Now would be the strategic moment for a 
surprise move. “The last day of 1942. It doesn’t seem 
possible, does it?” 

“Certainly doesn’t,” agreed my husband. 

“Why not?” asked Mark. “An awful lot has happened 
this year. I saw in the paper—” He was off. He feels 
so important when he tells us things that he reads in the 
papers that I let him go till I saw that Joan was getting 
restless. 

“But isn’t it nice to look ahead to a brand new year? 
1943 ought to bring important events for the whole coun- 
try. But whether it does or not, the Lathrop family has 
a whole new year ahead. There’s no telling what nice 
things might happen to us.” 

“What? oh, what? Do tell us, Mother!” cried Joan. 

“Yeah, what’s going to happen to us?” Mark’s tone 
was less excited; indeed, it was almost suspicious. 

Jerry, too, was looking more puzzled than pleased. 
The conversation was not taking the turn I had planned. 
I had meant to build up a mood of pleasant anticipation. 
I had not intended that they should try to pin me down 
to anything specific. 

“Nobody ever knows what the new year is going to 
bring. That is one of the nice things about New Year’s 
Eve. You can imagine almost anything you want, and 
there is always the chance that it may come true.” 

“I don’t think that’s much fun. Get yourself all ex- 
cited about something that never happens.” Mark is so 
frightfully realistic sometimes. This discussion was get- 
ting badly out of hand. I certainly did not want to put 
anyone in an argumentative frame of mind before I gave 
them something about which to argue. 

“Well, perhaps not.” I kept my smile alight, although 
it was beginning to feel as though it did not quite fit my 
face. “I just meant that no matter what nice things the 
new year might have in store, it would be a good thing 
to be ready, wouldn’t it?” 

“Excuse me, please?” Mark pushed back his chair. 
“Tll go make my bed. Anything else you want me to do 
before I go over to get Tommy?” 

Good-by diplomacy! I’d just have to come out with 
my plan, or I’d not get it across at all. 

“Why, yes, Mark, there is. I thought we’d all feel 
more as though we were starting the New Year right if 
we took down the Christmas decorations. They did look 
so nice, but they have begun to look a bit shop-worn; 
don’t you think? And if we could just get our living 
room all cleaned up, we’d all feel more as though the 
new year were coming. It would be such fun to—” I 
was looking at three perfectly unresponsive faces. At 
least, Mark and Joan were presenting an unresponsive 
front. Jerry had picked up his napkin and was ostenta- 


tiously wiping his lips. The twinkle in his eyes said, “So 
that’s what you were leading up to? I wondered what 
it was all about.” 

“You want to take down the Christmas decorations? 
You mean the tree?” 

“And our angels?” 

“Yes. They looked very nice for Christmas; but that 
was last week. The tree has begun to droop and the 
needles are falling. And so many of your friends have 
handled those paper angels you made that they look 
pretty sad.” 

“No they don’t! They are a little dirty around the 
edges, but that’s all.” 

“And what will we do with my trains if we take down 
the tree?” 

“Couldn’t you put them up in your own room?” I did 
not say that getting those noisy trains out of my usually 
quiet living room was one of the major reasons for this 
campaign.” 

“T don’t get it. This is only Thursday. We don’t have 
to go back to school till Monday; but you want Christ- 
mas to be over already.” 

“Not over, Mark. Just out of the living room.” 

“Tt’s the same thing. It is, isn’t it, Dad?” 

“Oh, I don’t know about that. You could take your 
trains up to your own room and play with them there.” 

“But that wouldn’t be the same as having them in the 
living room where the tree and everything is.” 

“Perhaps not. But your mother has most of the work 
and the responsibility for the house; and if she’d have a 
happier New Year’s Eve with the Christmas fixings out. 
of the way, it is up to the rest of the family to do what 
she wants.” 

I felt a warm rush of gratitude. It must be dreadful 
to live in a household where the parents side with the- 
children against each other. No matter what Jerry and’ 
I may think, no matter what differences of opinion we- 
may have in private, we always present a united front 
before the youngsters. We both believe that that is the- 
basis of family solidarity. 

And suddenly I didn’t care about having a neat, quiet: 
living room. There are much nicer things, after all. 


Naughty 


Nora’s 


Nonsense 


Tue New Year’s resolution 

Goes through quite an 
evolution. 

Last year’s sins and next 
year’s hopes 


Are the things with which it WAU CHTY NORA 


copes. 
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Sue Oe: 


But the very hairs of your head are numbered. 
Matthew 10: 30 

“‘WinTER’s on his head, but summer is in his heart,” 
quoted Dr. J. B. Baker concerning a godly friend past 
ninety years, who trusted in the Lord’s continuing care 
and repeated to himself daily the hymns treasured in 
his memory. In a special way the heavenly Father’s 
care increases with the falling of each hair in advancing 
age. Not the numbers of things material but the eternal 
values of the spiritual engage especially the attention 
of the One Who supremely cares. He Who numbers the 
days of each passing year desires also in their use the 
ultimate good of His creatures, 


4 + + 


He that endureth to the end, the same shall be saved. 
Matthew 10: 22 

In the race horse or in the athlete, stamina is what 
counts at the end. The strongest goes down under 
strain if resistance is undermined. The power of endur- 
ance, built up during months of intensive training, makes 
the successful soldier. In the moral and spiritual con- 
flicts of life we must have the inner grace that sustains. 
“Not to the strong is the battle, not to the swift is the 
race; But to the true and the faithful vict’ry is promised 
through grace.” To spurt forward enthusiastically and 
later lapse in church membership and Christian living, 
is failure, tragedy. 


+ + + 


There was given to me a thorn in the flesh, a mes- 
senger of Satan to buffet me, that I should not be 
exalted overmuch. II Corinthians 12:7 

Everypopy has some “thorn in the flesh,” as did the 
apostle Paul; or some thorn in the spirit. The question 
is: Do thorns humble or harden us? How do we face 
hardships? Our prayer should be that we do not be- 
come hard or callous. The irritating “splinter” that “gets 
under our skin” may leave a sensitive, painful spot in 
our lives, or perhaps create a callus in us. If the thorn 
cannot be extracted, let us accept the promised “grace 
sufficient” to bear up under the provocation. Spurgeon 
said, “Many men owe the grandeur of their lives to 
their tremendous difficulties.” 


a + * 


And thou shalt consider in thy heart that, as a man 
chasteneth his son, so Jehovah thy God chasteneth 
thee. Deuteronomy 8:8 

“THE grapes must be crushed that the wine may flow.” 
The most refined characters, the most beautiful Chris- 
tian lives we have known, endured affliction patiently 
and heroically for years. “Chastening seemeth for the 
present to be not joyous, but grievous; yet afterward it 
yieldeth peaceable fruit unto them that have been ex- 
ercised thereby, even the fruit of righteousness” (He- 
brews 12: 11). Whatever the chastening of Providence 
through the days of 1942, may the spiritualizing process 
cause to flow forth the sweeter wine of a more gracious 
and beneficent life in the year that follows. 


THE LUTHERAN 


ah CMicmia fions 


Yea, of a surety God will not do wickedly, neither 
will the Almighty pervert justice. Job 34: 12 

In the scales of justice God is weighing the nations 
and determining the destinies of men. As in the hand- 
writing on the wall at Belshazzar’s feast at Babylon, so, 
at the closing of this fateful year of later history, the 
record for many shall be “weighed” and “found want- 
ing.” “Divided” from the unworthy shall be their ill- 
gotten spoils. (Daniel 5: 25-28.) As in the inerrancy 
of God’s judgment in the weighing, so in the wisdom of 
His choosing and testing, each item in life’s content is 
divinely intended to subserve a useful purpose, under 
the directing Hand of infinite justice and love. 


t+ + + 


Nevertheless not my will, but thine, be done. 
Luke 22: 42 

THE clay of the potter takes on the richest hues of 
silver, red, cream, brown, or yellow only after it has 
passed through the burning in the kiln. Jeremiah pro- 
duced his sermons, Stradivarius his violins, Michel- 
angelo his works of art, Mozart his music, only after 
they had passed through trying experiences. Jesus went 
into Gethsemane’s darkness and submitted to the fur- 
nace of affliction before the fulness of His glory was 
manifested. Only when we reach the point where we can 
say, “Not my will, but thine, be done,” do the true 
beauties of holiness appear. 


“Have Thine own way, Lord; have Thine own way! 
Thou art the Potter; I am the clay. 

Mould me and make me after Thy will, 

While I am waiting, yielded and still.” 


+ + + 


All things work together for good to them that love 
God, even to them that are called according to his 
purpose. Romans 8: 28 

WHETHER in putting together the pieces of a picture 
puzzle or in solving the more serious problems of life, 
we like to build and to understand. At the end of the 
year we pause to take inventory of what we have, and 
perhaps of what we are. Our own selves present the 
greatest puzzle. How comforting it is to know that an 
invisible Hand is ever ready to lay hold on the broken 
parts of life’s wrecks and reconstruct them according to 
a divine pattern, with masterful skill and care. God 
knows each peculiar part of your being, each con- 
tingency of your environment and experience. With 
Him, “calamity is opportunity hiding behind a shadow.” 
“All things work together for good to them that love 
God” and “are called according to his purpose.” 


PRAYER 


O Tuov Giver of our days, we bless Thee that they 
are prolonged, and that we receive each one of them 
from Thy hand of love. They are golden gifts. They are 
priceless, each with value doubled because of the Giver. 
Grant that we may use each day wisely, in ways well 
pleasing to Thee and in the Spirit of Thy Son, our Lord 
and Saviour, in Whose name we ask it. Amen. 
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The Puzzle Picture 


THRILLING are the stories of adventure and heroism on 
battlefronts today. The remarkable courage and daring 
of our men under fire or in critical situations stir our 
souls with highest admiration and patriotic pride. A 
real puzzle picture is that of our peace-loving boys, 
brought up to despise war, as they now fight like sea- 
soned veterans with outstanding bravery and skill. 

Intriguing also is the picture as seen on occasions of 
seeming defeat. 

Among the gripping stories of men lost in the wilds 
is that from the diary of Vern Haugland, a war cor- 
respondent. Parachuting from his disabled plane he 
landed in the trackless jungles of New Guinea without 
food or compass and wandered faint and footsore for 
more than a month in search of a way out. A puzzle 
picture to him was the vast expanse of highlands and 
valleys, threaded by swift streams and unfordable rivers, 
with tall trees or tangled underbrush hindering his 
vision and progress. Wandering wearily day after day 
through torrential rains and in a maze from which there 
seemed no way out, he climbed at last a high peak to 
get his bearings. The sunlight broke through the thick 
clouds, and with renewed hope he headed for the coast- 
line and found a trail which led him to where he was 
later found and brought to safety. 

That directing peak helped untangle for Haugland the 
puzzle of his lost condition and set him on the way to- 
ward salvation. But the diary tells the story of another 
guide that led and sustained him beyond all else. It was 
the inner light of faith which kept burning like a beacon 
and kept him going through the darkest hours. In one 
entry he wrote: “I pray to God for safety.” In another 
he inscribed the prayer, “Dear God, help me make it”; 
and as in token of an answer, a plane then came in sight. 
Again, viewing the “terrible” mountains and the “im- 
passable” river, he confessed, “Only a miracle of God 
can help me now.” “Lying on rocks, chewing grass and 
reeds,” he adds, “praying a great deal.”’ Another prayer 
entry: “Dear God, help me keep my strength.” 
“Drenched and cold,” he wrote one day, “Whatever hap- 
pens, God has been good to me.” And again, reaching 
a river where he “bathed, washed out bandages, and 
dried feet, one toe badly swollen,” he acknowledged the 
incident as an “example of how the Lord shepherded me.” 

Viewing the puzzle picture of our kaleidoscopic lives, 
as we look back upon the days of another year at its 
closing, we pause and think on our pilgrim way. Moun- 
tain peaks have we been permitted to climb in thought 
or effort, streams of grace have we reached where we 
have washed our wounds, obstructions athwart the path 
have we crossed, and through the tangled jungles and 
shadows have we been led by our Guide. Each experi- 
ence should be as a thread for the weaving in us of the 
pattern of better selves, and time be as a loom for the 
shaping of a beneficent destiny. 


“Yrs, I’m a weaver; and each day 
- The threads of life I spin, 
And be the colors what they may, 
I still must weave them in. 
With morning light there comes the thought, 
As I my task begin— 
My Lord to me new threads has brought, 
And bids me ‘weave them in.’ 
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“Sometimes He gives me threads of gold, 
To brighten up the day; 
Then sombre tints, so bleak and cold, 
That change the gold to gray; 
And so my shuttle swiftly flies, 
With threads both gold and gray; 
And on I toil till daylight dies, 
And fades in night away. 


“Oh, when my day of toil is o’er, 
And I shall cease to spin, 
He’ll open wide my Father’s door 
And bid me rest within. 
When safe at home in heavenly light, 
How clearly I shall see 
That every thread, the dark, the bright, 
Each one had need to be!” 


A Planned Pattern 


Ong of the main arguments as to the existence of God 
is that of design, as seen throughout the universe. The 
snowflake or the spider as viewed in detail through the 
magnifying glass or the greatest orb in the heavens as 
seen through the telescope each bespeaks the existence 
of the Creator as an intelligent and therefore a personal 
Being. The wise adaptation of means to an end and the 
harmonious working of natural law throughout the uni- 
verse predicate an all-wise and all-mighty Ruler. 

The tiniest organism and its atomic structure are 
divinely designed and engage His paternal care. Each 
has its special place in the universe; and all lend to the 
infinite variety of the Creator’s handiwork. God’s loom 
weaves new forms, new designs, continually into the 
fabric of His creations. 

Included in God’s design are your life and mine. Each 
of us is in the loom of the Weaver. With infinite pre- 
cision His natural laws work unceasingly as they shuttle 
to and fro in the mechanisms of body, mind, and spirit; 
with minutest care His providence and grace intervene 
daily in our behalf. 

We may not know the meaning of each shift in life’s 
shuttling, each thread in the weaving; but ’tis well since 
in love as well as in wisdom He weaves. Some threads 
are dark and sombre, some bright and colorful. It takes 
all to make the pattern beautiful. And herein is the 
human element: we are too apt to complain or rebel, 
too loath to submit patiently and trustingly to the un- 
seen Hands that weave for our ultimate good. It is hard 
to receive the dark threads with the gold, to accept each 
play of the loom as a blessing. In learning the lessons 
from the weavings in the shuttling days of another year, 
may we accept graciously the pattern as re-designed by 
the Master and submit trustingly to Him Who doeth all 
things well. For: 


“Not until each loom is silent, 
And the shuttles cease to fly, 

Will God unroll the pattern 
And explain the reason why. 


“The dark threads are as needful 
In the Weaver’s skillful hand, 
As the threads of gold and silver 
For the pattern which He planned.” 


The suggestions in the four columns of these two facing 
pages are presented for study and meditation by J. William 
McCauley, D.D., Salem, Virginia. 
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eACROSS THE ‘DESK 


Very little escapes the effects of the “emergency” 
through which we are passing. Even that most common 
of our seasonal expressions—“Happy New Year,” or its 
more material paraphrase, “A prosperous new year’— 
by inflection or by added words is distinctively dated 
1943 rather than a January such as is usual among us. 

We first noted the injection of the days through which 
we are passing as we listened to broadcasts beginning 
ten days ago. The implication of future rejoicing was 
almost universal, but the consciousness of more than a 
million sons and daughters scattered to an extent never 
before experienced in the United States and Canada was 
also evident. We have no partiality for the Pollyanna 
type of condolence, and nothing seems to us more ex- 
asperating than eulogies of evil. But one does take 
notice of compensations that come into being in the 
midst of the travails of this terrible conflict. 

For example, “the family” is a reality in the conscious- 
ness of most of us to an extent not experienced during 
the last twenty-five years. The kinfolk are not only 
parents and children, brothers and sisters, but the sec- 
ond and third generations with the so-called “in-laws.” 
There is thought for the sick and injured, for children 
and refugees, and for those to whom we are linked by 
ties of citizenship. The sensitiveness to undeserved in- 
jury seems to develop in proportion to war’s brutalities 
and its spread of misery. There is no hardening of our 
affections with regard to friends and companions in the 
fight for freedom. 

And blame is not lessened as suffering is endured 
by thoughtful persons. It is human and it is just that 
causes of war should be located and so dealt with as to 
distinguish them from good deeds and just government. 
But there are compensations. Rickenbacker’s testimony 
to the prayers offered by the little group of which he 
was one; the observation of a soldier in the defense of 
Manila, “There are no atheists in Philippine fox holes”; 
and even that irreverent version of a chaplain of Oliver 
Cromwell’s “Trust in God and keep your powder dry” 
are all evidences of the deeper, more spiritual attributes 
of men and women. They are not observed under nor- 
mal circumstances; but when adversity comes and hard- 
ships call for endurance, they make their prompt ap- 
pearance. It is as if the accumulated dust and dirt of 
worldly experiences had been scrubbed off and the 
range of our visions so extended as to reveal resources 
of whose existence we have rarely had evidence. It is 
these that are the compensation for the sacrifices which 
years like the one just closing make us bear. They 
became the treasury of our persistence. 


IN THE MIDST OF ROUTINE 

A sHort distance from the Muhlenberg Building in 
Philadelphia, where the office of Tue LutTuHERAN is lo- 
cated, is a tailor shop. It is not extensive in area nor 
prominent among clothing establishments. Its proprietor, 
hewever, can probably claim high rank among his fellow 
craftsmen for industriousness and thrift. The passerby 
can see him through the store’s front window, bending 
over some garment which has been left him for repair. 
He is always a convenience and at times a necessity 


when there is an occasion for that “stitch in time” which, 

according to Ben Franklin’s sage, Poor Richard, “saves 
| ” 

nine. 


Treatment of important buttons A. W. O. L. and re- 
pairs to leaking pockets have made the editor a patron 
of this tailor. For a minor injury to one’s garments, one 
waits until the job is finished: thus the two of us have 
“become acquainted.” Recently he took command of the 
conversation and expressed his ideas and convictions 
about current affairs in a manner indicative of careful 
and prolonged study and meditation. He made evident 
the use he makes of his mind while his fingers ply the 
needle. His convictions as to world affairs are not in 
complete agreement with our own, but they may be as 
logically derived from the consideration of what he sees, 
feels, and subjects to critical examination while he 
works as are our desk-derived deductions. 


But it is less the content than the source of his discus- 
sions that has arrested our attention. It is not his “leisure 
time,” but the period of routine labor which he employs 
for weighing the problems that come to his attention. 
Impressions received from conversations are modified by 
the injections into his thought stream that spring from 
comparisons of himself and his circumstances with other 
men and other affairs. Men and women are often more 
literally “self-made” than they themselves or their con- 
temporaries are willing to admit. Leadership comes into 
being in very unexpected places; but if there are per- 
manent values, they will usually be the fruits of well- 
employed routine. 


We propose two deductions relative to the activities 
of mind and soul when “bodily obedience” to an indus- 
try’s demands has approached the status of a subcon- 
scious habit. The first conclusion gives expression to 
the obvious necessity of having something in one’s mind 
that can command meditation on worth-while experi- 
ence. People whom Paul described in his letter to the 
Corinthians, “The people sat down to eat and drink and 
rose up to play,” may be appreciative of bodily comfort 
and intellectual tickling, but they consume rather than 
add to the morale of their generation. One reason why 
a man lacking positive religious contacts becomes a rud- 
derless drifter is because he has no substructure for his 
routine employment. 


Our second conclusion is somewhat difficult to state: 
it deals with the supply of “food for thought” that is 
given the mental equivalent of mastication and diges- 
tion by those who meditate while they are bodily busy. 
No doubt amusements and forms of pleasure have their 
place in the conduct of human affairs, but certainly in 
these days, when everyone is exhorted to reach conclu- 
sions about freedoms, peace, culture, equitable distribu- 
tion of resources and products of toil, we must think 
deeply and individually about something more impor- 
tant than cards and dances, games and menus. 

The tailor to whom reference was made above was 
deeply concerned about his children’s future. He is not 
convinced that their education in and out of school and 
home is developing in them the capacity for useful living 
that alone insures happiness. 
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PATIENCE AND UNDERSTANDING 


RECENTLY a reader and friend of THE LUTHERAN in a 
good-natured way had us “on the spot” because of the 
delayed arrival of his church paper. Said he, “The issue 
of the paper containing the text of the President’s 
Thanksgiving Day proclamation did not arrive at my 
home until the day after November 26. How could I 
give heed to its paragraphs at the public church service 
which my congregation held in response to the declara- 
tion of Mr. Roosevelt?” 

This matter of getting THE LuTHERAN into the homes 
of its subscribers on or before the Wednesday of each 
“week whose date the issue carries is a major objective 
on the part of editor and printer. If intention and effort 
were the only factors in meeting the date successfully, 
there would be few and rare complaints due to delayed 
arrival. But intention and effort are only two of several 
conditions that are involved. In the particular situation 
about which we heard there is an under-staffed postal 
district. Newspapers are classified as second-class mail; 
and when the amount to be handled by mail carriers is 
unusual, the letters are first distributed. Probably at 
this time Uncle Sam has directly or impliedly asked that 
priority be given to bulletins and other releases from 
Washington or from military and industrial centers of 
“emergency activity.” It seems likely that such is the 
case. And no loyal citizen will seriously object thereto. 

But distribution by the mails of the finished copies of 
our weekly journal is only one of the sources of delays. 
The difficulties of transportation affect publishing as 
they affect other forms of industry. Trains and trucks, 
and in normal times ships, are depended upon for de- 
_ liveries according to arranged schedules, but their per- 
formance is not free from delays that are incidental not 
only to priorities but to an enlarged volume of business 
at a time when limitations have been placed on speed. 

There is finally the problem of personnel. Every or- 
ganization of production is carrying on with the number 
of employees remaining after the requirements of the 
armed forces, of the munitions industries and the af- 
filiates of the war’s major departments have been served. 
The balance is so close that the passing illness of two or 
three employees will slow down production to a measur- 
able extent. The situation is one in which delays are 
sure to occur. Those involved can only regret and 
request patience. 


The Old Year and the New 


Contributed by Dr. W. H. GrEEVER 


“God moves in a mysterious way, His wonders to 
perform.” There are many things in God’s providences 
which are beyond our present understanding, because 
they involve so much more of God’s plans for others— 
maybe in other generations—than we could even im- 
agine. Some of the things that come into our lives may 
have much to do with the lives of the unborn. Just now, 
perhaps, more people are wondering about God’s prov- 
idences than ever before. But if it is true that God 
moves in a mysterious way, it is also true that “God 
makes all things work together for good to them who 
love Him.” 

As another year ends, it is well to think of God’s 
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providences as they have manifested His goodness, faith- 
fulness, grace, and mercy, even though at short range 
and. with limited vision one may see clearly but little 
of the whole of His purposes. God is fair and just, kind 
and loving, and His goodness and patience are marvelous 
when one thinks of them in the light of his own un- 
worthiness. Such a reflection upon God’s blessings 
moves one to say: “All which He does out of pure, 
paternal, and divine goodness and mercy, without any 
merit or worthiness in me; for all which I am in duty 
bound to thank, praise, serve and obey Him.” 


“My sin is ever before me,” says the Psalmist. And 
so says everyone who looks squarely at his life as it is. 
Even those who live closest to God are conscious of their 
utter sinfulness and unworthiness. Self-righteousness, 
complacency, and spiritual pride are no characteristics 
of a true Christian. Nor is self-examination a thing to 
be avoided by the sincere Christian. The end of the 
year is a good time to take a realistic view of one’s life, 
and to give an honest answer to questions like these: 
What have been my character attainments during the 
past year? What worth-while achievements, for the 
temporal life and for spiritual service? What good have 
I done for my family, my church, my country, my fel- 
lowman? Or, what ill? What have been my deepest 
motives? What have been my determining purposes? 
What have been my policies and practices? What of my 
habits? What of my disposition and attitudes? Have I 
been clean in thought, word, and deed? Have I. been 
just and honest in my dealings with others? Have I had 
my carnal desires under discipline and control? Have I 
judged and used my opportunities for the best life in 
obedience to an enlightened conscience? What is the 
influence of my life upon those who know me? 

Whoever asks and answers such questions honestly 
will find reason for deep repentance and for forgiveness, 
both by God and by his fellowman. Then what? 


“Choose you this day whom ye will serve.” So said 
Joshua to the people of Israel in his farewell address; 
but before they could answer he added: “But as for me 
and my house, we will serve the Lord.” (Joshua lived 
in a time when a father could speak for his family.) 
This word of Joshua was the declaration of a purpose, 
which was first a resolution. That is a good thought for 
the first of a new year. Joshua summoned the people to 
a review of the past, not unlike the one suggested above, 
and to an honest facing of a question of future loyalty, 
and asked for a clear-cut decision and pledge. 

Again we all stand face to face with such a summons 
as we enter the new year. God pledges forgiveness for 
all the faults and failures of the past, to all who truly 
repent and trust Him, and He pledges His grace for the 
future. This is true of Jesus: “Who has redeemed me, a 
lost and condemned creature, secured and delivered me 
from all sins, from death, and from the power of the 
devil, not with silver and gold, but with His holy and 
precious blood, and with his innocent sufferings and 
death; in order that I might be His, live under Him in 
His kingdom, and serve Him in everlasting righteous- 
ness, innocence and blessedness.” 

The challenge is: “Choose you this day whom ye will 
serve.” 

A good New Year resolution is: “Whether I eat or 
drink, or whatsoever I do, I will do all to the glory of 
God.” 
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The Kingdom’s Requirement 


New Terms of Spiritual Life Delivered to Open-minded 
“Ruler of the Jews” 


By NATHAN R. MELHORN 
John 3: 1-16. The Sunday School Lesson for January 10 


As was indicated in the comments 
upon the text for the senior lesson 
which was used last Sunday, the Gos- 
pel of St. John differs in its objectives 
as well as in style from the three which 
preceded it. They in the main are nar- 
rations which record and testify to the 
teachings and activities of our Lord 
which indicate the sacrificial and 
prophetic nature of the revelation 
which He brought to man. But John’s 
Gospel was written after Christianity 
had made its contacts with the cults 
current among the people to whom the 
apostles brought the gospel. By that 
time, John wrote, there were vigorous 
controversies with teachers, rulers, and 
propagandists of the era whose prin- 
ciples were in opposition to the decla- 
rations of the Gospels. John, writing 
from the point of view of an apostle 
who lived in the ninth decade of the 
first century, could and did discuss 
directly the basic principles which he 
was authorized by our Lord to promul- 
gate as these opposed the false teach- 
ings among the Jews and the Gentiles 
of those eventful days. 

It cannot be otherwise than that a 
strong element of mystery is found in 
this Gospel of St. John. Luther is cred- 
ited with having said concerning it that 
while its simplicity was like the placid 
lake in which a duck could wade; it 
had depths sufficient to drown an ele- 
phant. Certainly its contents show a 
radically changed approach to the 
divine plan of redemption. It could fol- 
low and complete the covenant for- 
merly proclaimed and taught under the 
title, the Law of Moses. 


Nicodemus Astonished 


A very clear illustration of this 
change of view took place when Nico- 
demus, a ruler of the Jews, came to 
Jesus by night to inquire concerning 
the future of Israel. It was then that 
he was told that those things upon 
which he had depended hitherto’ for 
his spiritual peace had been displaced 
and an entirely new relationship given 
sole validity. It thereto superseded that 
which had been authorized at Sinai and 
developed the law under the prophets. 
That now became the Old Testament. 

“Ye must be born again,” was the 
declaration which Jesus made to this 
ruler of the Jews. The words as John 
has recorded them indicate the re- 
quirement of regeneration. The dif- 
-ficulty which the thinking of Nico- 


demus encountered in understanding 
what had been told him is indicated by 
the questions which he asked. “How 
can a man be born again when he is 
old? Can he enter a second time into 
his mother’s womb and be born?” 
Thereupon in answering these 
queries, which are those of the regime 
of nature, Jesus went a step further in 
the revelation of the mysteries of the 
new covenant. He said, “Except one be 
born of water and the spirit, he cannot 
enter into the kingdom of God.” The 
sharp distinction between the birth 
after the flesh and the re-birth after 
the spirit was made by our Lord when 
He said, “That which is born of the 
flesh is flesh and that which is born 
of the spirit is spirit.” Paul enlarged 
upon this distinction. He said, “Flesh 
and blood cannot inherit the kingdom 
of God.” Only that which is primarily 
spiritual is involved in the new cove- 
nant of faith which is made with God 
in the new birth through Jesus Christ. 


“Thus Saith the Lord” 


The entire record of our Lord’s con- 
versation with Nicodemus consists of a 
series of declarations. It was not a 
theory that he propounded nor an 
argument which He carried on with 
Nicodemus. When one notes the char- 
acter and scope of His declarations, one 
realizes that there are no alternatives 
with authority. That which Jesus had 
to say was known to him by the pro- 
cesses which we distinguish by the 
manner of their origin. They belonged 
to that which He knew as the Son of 
God. It is pure truth and therefore not 
subject to dilution or development. It 
is that which He alone has competence 
to declare, for He alone of all beings 
had had direct contact with the mind 
of God. “No man hath seen God at any 
time. The only begotten hath declared 
Him.” He laid down what, from man’s 
point of view, is a change toward a 
different kind of living. We call it con- 
version and repentance, but in the mind 
of God it is a new and creative action 
on God’s part. In its scope it is also 
the establishment of a kingdom of 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
January 4-10 


M. The Birth from Above. John 3: 1-13. 

T. The Faith that Saves. John 3: 14-18. 

W. Life for a Look. iB heetaal 21 4- 

Th. Begotten of God. I John 5: 1-' 

F. | The End of Your Faith. I Peter 1: 3-9. 
Sat. Love peice and Reconciling. II Corin- 
S. “Learn of Me.” Matthew 11: on 
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righteousness and the final destruction 
of a regime that is evil. The rebirth 
which Jesus prescribed for Nicodemus 
and for all of those who are the bene- 
ficiaries of salvation by the grace of 
God in Christ was ultimately to be 
without the handicaps of the flesh. 

It is on the basis of this formula 
which was revealed to Nicodemus that 
the New Testament affords a basis for 
the classification of those who are 
saved. They are-such as are born 
again; born of the spirit and not of the 
flesh. From such a point of view dis- 
cussion as to virtues and benefits which 
are discernible in an individual’s life 
are irrelevant. There is the possibility 
of the thief who is awakened to re- 
pentance at the very hour of his death 
and who by faith is the beneficiary of 
this spiritual rebirth. That is compar- 
able with the aged Simeon, who had 
awaited the coming of his Messiah 
through all the years of his life. Spir- 
itual rebirth-is like all that is created. 
It is beyond our understanding. Yet it 
occurs as an act whereby man becomes 
competent to inherit eternal life in the 
company of the hosts of the blessed. 
The Sacrament of Baptism 

As is true of all spirituality which is 
active in the life in the flesh, there are 
externals to the processes of regenera- 
tion. One cannot be overly definite in 
defining what we have come to call the 
Sacraments. The very fact that we have 
attached to the Lord’s Supper and to 
Baptism a Latin term of which the first 
two syllables mean sacred, indicates the 
withdrawal of these acts from the or- 
dinary phenomena of daily living. 
Nevertheless there is to baptism, as 
also to the Lord’s Supper, that which 
connects it with the material, that is, 
the present world. This great. mys- 
tery of being born by the spirit is by 
Divine enactment connected with the 
rite of Holy Baptism. Baptism was 
divinely established. It is not simply 
water, but it is water comprehended in 
God’s command and connected with 
God’s word. We are meticulous in re- 
taining this connection. By the Divine 
will it is not the water alone nor is it 
the word of God which accompanies 
the water which constitutes baptism. 
It is the acceptance of those regulations 
and requirements which our Lord com- 
mitted to His disciples when He said 
to them, “Go ye into all the world and 
make disciples of all people, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father, and 
the Son and the Holy Ghost.” Thereby 
a very simple, feasible, easily per- 
formed action becomes the means of 
rebirth after the spirit and not after 
the flesh. It is as impenetrable in its 
manner of working as is the life it 
engenders. Our inability to understand 
does not affect its reality, its authority, 
and its necessity in the kingdom of our 
Lord. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TRraAver, Frederick, Md. 


Proceeding by the 
Grace of God 


II Corinthians 12: 9, 10 


RE.IcIon is often defined as a quest, 
the quest of man for his God. The his- 
tory of religion is a tragic story of this 
endless, fruitless search. Man has 
looked everywhere his genius sug- 
gested. In nature he found a book that 
sometimes seemed to be about to re- 
veal the secret of his God. Mountains 
with their snow-capped peaks sug- 
‘gested the grandeur and might of their 
Maker. Bowing before them he found 
his heart still cold as the shining gla- 
ciers sliding down into his valley. 
Rivers with their unending flow of 
mighty waters hinted at the timeless- 
ness of eternity, and their swirling cur- 
rents seemed to be spelling out a mes- 
sage to the man kneeling on their 
banks. But there was no answering 
peace that came with the worship of 
the rivers. Wide seas, leafy forests, the 
beauty of the flowers, and the tasty 
fruit upon the tree—all these whispered 
something to the questing man, but he 
could not translate them into anything 
but the vagueness of pleasant dreams. 

His quest led man to shape with his 
hands the wood cut from the trees and 
the metal dug from the earth. If there 
was any beauty in his soul, he could 
not express it in the ugly, lustful idols 
that he made. To worship the gods of 
his own creation was to degrade him- 
self still further. “Every imagination 


of the thoughts of men’s hearts was 


only evil continually” was the end of 
the unaided quest of man for his God. 

The world at war is but another bit- 
ter fruit of such a quest. Men thought 
they could make their own gods. They 
enthroned physical health, material 
prosperity, racial destiny, jungle stand- 
ards of greatness. To some silly sub- 
stitute for God men will bow them- 
selves. 


God’s Quest 


Religion is a quest, the quest of God 
for man. He is on the search for lost 
sons and daughters. This quest is the 
revelation of His grace. The study of 
nature, the development of philosophy, 
all this leaves man as lost as when he 
began to look for God. He cannot by 
searching find his God. But God will 
find him, ?f he is willing to be found. 

The Bible is God’s revelation. It was 
inspired by His Spirit so that we might 


be found by Him. He will not find us 
against our wills. He wants us to be 
under no other compulsion than the 
compulsion of love. We are to love Him 
because He first loved us. 

The center of the Bible is Christ 
Jesus. He is the living Word. He alone 
helps us to know what God is like, for 
if we have seen Him, we have seen the 
Father Who sent Him. He comes to 
gain for us the right to be called chil- 
dren of God. Through His death we 
have life. Our sins are forgiven for 
the sake of that which He did for us 
on the cross. Death itself is conquered 
by what He did for us in the tomb. 
There is no other motive power by 
which we can move on to a better, hap- 
pier world in this year 1943 than the 
motive power of His grace. We begin 
to proceed when we permit God to find 
us, to forgive us, and to enlist us in His 
service. 


Grace Is a Gift 


In the very center of our faith as 
Lutherans there is the certainty that 
we cannot deserve any good thing from 
God. We make no bargain with God 
like that which Jacob made, promising 
faithful service if God would bless him. 
Grace is free. This means that we have 
to begin by admitting absolute de- 
pendence on God. Thomas Erskine 
wrote, “Most men are so possessed by 
themselves that they have no vacuum 
into which God’s deep waters may 
rise.” That is so true of our world. We 
have been, and are still, too much filled 
by ourselves. 

We have already noted that true re- 
ligion is the quest of God for our souls. 
God makes the first move. We must 
listen for His word to us, His call to 
our hearts. The invitation comes be- 
fore the feast. How often Jesus used 
feasts as the center from which He 
taught deep lessons of life. Perhaps the 
important lesson that we most easily 
miss is just this: the invitation comes 
before the feast. 

We will not be led by grace through 
1943 unless we also recognize the 
breadth of grace. It is never exclusive. 
God is no arbitrary host. He sends into 
the highways and byways. Jews and 
Gentiles, rich and poor, educated and 
illiterate, “Come unto me all... .” He 
says. “God so loved the world.” 

If we set up barriers between us and 
our neighbors, we will defeat the pur- 
poses of God. The love of God is so 
great that it can be both particular and 
general; it can shine with all intensity 
on one and not diminish its power in 


the soul of his neighbor. Like mother 
love, there is enough for all the chil- 
dren and each child has it all. Only 
when we try to bar any brother or sis- 
ter out of the light does our own heart 
grow dim. This truth has deep mean- 
ing for our world at war. 


Grace Sufficient 


There is not only grace enough for 
all, but grace sufficient to my need. 
That grace is proved in my very weak- 
ness. Poor human reasoning rejects 
this truth. It says, “I am so afflicted 
that God must have forgotten me, or 
He is angry with me. What have I done 
to deserve this at His hands?” Every 
pastor hears this complaint in homes 
where trouble has come. “That,” says 
Dr. James Stewart, “is the really sin- 
ister menace—the hour of awful dark- 
ness in which the human heart begins 
to suspect that there is no rationality 
anywhere, that right and wrong and 
good and evil are mere figures of 
speech, not solid and substantial facts; 
that divine Fatherhood is a myth, and 
Providence an illusion and any spir- 
itual interpretation of life a fantastic 
self-deception and all man’s striving 
purposeless and futile.” 

No, the grace of God is equal to our 
need. God never promised to keep us 
from trouble. There must inevitably be 
suffering in a sinful world. Innocent 
and guilty alike must share in the 
brotherhood of misery. That which God 
does promise is grace by which we can 
meet trouble and conquer it. 

Grace cuts away the foundation of 
trouble by freeing the conscience. For- 
given sin sets the powers of resistance 
free to meet trouble. Even war with 
all its devastation cannot conquer the 
soul at peace with God. 


“Count each affliction, whether light or 
grave, 
God’s messenger sent down to Thee; 
do thou 
With courtesy receive him; rise and 
bow; 
And, ere his shadow cross thy thresh- 
old, crave 5 
Permission first his heavenly feet to 
lave; 
Then lay before him all thou hast.” 
—Aubrey de Vere. 
The only progress we will make dur- 
ing 1943 toward a better world will be 
by God’s grace, not by human achieve- 
ment. May we be humble enough to 
listen to Him and respond to His grace. 
* * * * 
To Leavers: Topic date, January 10. 
Next topic, “Living for Jesus’ Sake.” 


BOOKS 


In Time of War Prepare for Peace 
A Basis for the Peace to Come. Lecture-Symposium. Abingdon-Cokesbury 


Press. 152 pages. $1.00. 


Shall we discuss peace-goals now, and the requirements thereto, or shall we 
“devote all our energies to winning the war’? In spite of the fact that the worst 
possible moment to organize a peace is at the end of a bitter war, yet the short- 
visioned are saying, “Let us devote all our energies to war. Why discuss peace?” 
Well, why not? We shall fight all the better if we know that we are fighting for a 
goal so much worthwhile as an enduring world peace, or at least the hope of it. 

This book is concerned with peace-goals and plans. It is composed of lectures 
delivered in connection with the Delaware Conference. The first chapter, by 
Bishop McConnell of the Methodist Church, justifies the propriety of peace plan- 
ning, points out the implications involved in establishing world-government, and 
emphasizes the obligation of the church to concern itself with the exaltation of 


social, human values. 

The second chapter, by Dr. John 
Foster Dulles, Presbyterian layman 
and political scientist, develops power- 
fully the thesis that expanding govern- 
mental forms are a necessity, and 
world-government is as logical and 
practicable as government in any 
smaller category of family, state, or 
nation. He proposes interesting tech- 
nical details which are the special re- 
sponsibility of the Christian political 
thinker. Dr. William Paton, secretary 
of the International Missionary Coun- 
cil, stresses the place of the church in 
cultivating the spiritual and moral 
climate necessary to make world-co- 
operation work. Dr. Leo Pasvolsky, 
economist in the State Department, 
discusses the causes of the failures of 
the League of Nations, and technical 
requirements with respect to money 
and trade necessary for a successful 


Six Eighteenth Century 
Giants 


Evangelicals, Revolutionists, and 
Idealists. By Francis John McConnell. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury. 184 pages. $1.50. 

This is a strange title for a book pub- 
lished in a year of short and simple 
titles. But it adequately describes 
Bishop McConnell’s remarkable book, 
which is extremely timely just now. 
Six giants of eighteenth century Eng- 
lish thought are described, so that one 
gets a new appreciation of the impact 
upon American colonial thought and 
life of James Oglethorpe, John Wesley, 
George Whitefield, Tom Paine, George 
Berkeley and William Wilberforce. At 
first glance this seems like an oddly 
assorted group. But when the reader 
lays down the book, he wonders why 
he never associated these six giants one 
with another before. 

To be sure, there is no real associa- 
tion, for example, between Wesley and 
Paine, but both left their mark on 
American life. One scarcely thinks of 


world-co-operation. Former Chinese 
Ambassador Hu Shih presents the 
problems represented by the yellow 
people in the Pacific. And Mr. Carl 
Hambro, Norwegian Christian states- 
man, analyzes the shortcomings of 
former efforts and stresses that world- 
government must grow out of the moral 
and spiritual approval of the masses of 
the people. This must be attained by 
universal study and education. 

The book will be a valuable tool for 
anyone who wants to think and talk in- 
telligently on one of the most impor- 
tant subjects that concerns the people 
of the world. Fortunately the number 
so interested is increasing. Never in 
our history, and possibly never in the 
history of any people, has so much 
thought been given, during a war, to 
plans for the prevention of its repeti- 
tion. Pau. H. Krauss. 


Paine as an Englishman, yet he was 
thirty-eight before Benjamin Franklin 
induced him to come to America. 
Whitefield made seven trips to the col- 
onies and so impressed Franklin that 
the latter wanted Whitefield to become 
a partner of his. But consider what a 
great gulf lay between the two men in 
their thinking. Oglethorpe was able to 
accomplish only a fraction of what he 
set out to do, but that was scarcely his 
fault. Even though a soldier, he was 
one of the outstanding idealists of his 
day. Wilberforce, from a home which 
intimately knew luxury, spent twenty 
years battling the slave traffic and 
finally saw victory. A very close friend 
was Pitt, the greatest of English states- 
men, who drew inspiration from Wil- 
berforce, the greatest of parliamentary 
evangelicals. Berkeley struck such a 
deadly blow against materialism that 
he anticipated about everything that 
idealism -has said since his time. He 
was definitely a utopian, such as was 
Oglethorpe, Wesley, Whitefield in part, 
and Paine definitely—but he never had 
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an opportunity to put his idealism into 
practice. Still, English and American 
thought have not been the same since. 

Bishop McConnell has the unique 
faculty of jarring one without being at 
all sensational. He makes it plain that 
Wesley was not really a failure in 
Georgia and shows why, even though 
practically every textbook says the op- 
posite. He shows that Paine was not 
an atheist, but a deist—albeit a strange 
one. The fact remains that he had no 
use for atheism. Jonathan Edwards was 
a preacher of terrorism and a thinker 
of unyielding logic. That is why his 
revival of religion would have collapsed 
had it not been saved by Whitefield 
with his profusion of qualities other 
than the strictly intellectual. 

The reader is given an insight into 
the character and mind of six outstand- 
ing men. Little is said about mere de- 
tails of life. With Bishop McConnell’s 
knowledge of history, it makes strange 
reading whenm.he refers to the Salz- 
burgers of Georgia as Calvinists. Per- 
haps that was a slip of the tongue, for 
the six chapters of the book were first 
delivered as lectures at Drew Univer- 
sity. But it is an unfortunate slip. 

ARMIN GEORGE WENG. 


What Not to Teach 


Your Child’s Religion. By Mildred 
and Frank Eakin. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 169 pages. $1.75. 

This book was written primarily for 
parents, but with teachers and other 
workers with children also in mind. 
The material deals with children up to 
the age of twelve or thereabouts, with 
glimpses into the adolescent period. 

The writers recognize the religious- 
ness of children, but seek a way by 
which “their religiousness shall be en- 
lightened, enriching, strengthening.” 
The contents cover the child’s relation- 
ships to God and to others. Actual case 
stories are used throughout. — 

One of the recurring phrases in the 
book is “traditional biblicism,” mean- 
ing evangelical Christianity. This the 
authors believe we have outgrown, 
though they desire to retain “the 
values underlying the Bible and the 
church’s doctrines.” By direct state- 
ment and implication they attempt to 
show the grave mistake evangelical 
Christianity is making in teaching youth 
creeds that served former generations 
but do not meet today’s needs. 

The philosophy of this book robs the 
Christian believer. The personal God 
of the Bible is gone, the personal guilt 
of man, the deity of Christ, the unique 
inspiration of the Scriptures, the Chris- 
tian view of death and eternity, the 
greatest hymns of the Church, all are 
gone, and man becomes a groping, be- 
wildered traveler in a world of chaos. 

GracE PETERSEN KNUDSEN. 
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OPEN LETTERS 


A MIGHTY FORTRESS FOR 
OUR FAITH 


THe Lutheran Church has always 
stood for the fact that the Word of God 
should and must be the outstanding 
Book taught and preached in our 
churches. We have also emphasized the 
work of catechetical instruction, for it 
is in this way that the young people of 
the church study the fundamental doc- 
trines of our church and their direct 
relation to the Scriptures. 

It is now time that pastors and 
churches everywhere should begin 
their classes or else make positive 
plans for an enthusiastic and hard- 
working class that will give to the 
young people of our Lutheran Church 
a positive and working knowledge of 
their doctrines and provide for them a 
mighty fortress for their faith. 

The task of catechetical instruction is 
one that requires patience and long, 
hard labor, and oftentimes appears to 
be very discouraging. Yet, in this mod- 
ern period when everyone is_ being 
blown hither and thither by the winds 
of chaos and turmoil, we need a strong 
fortress for protection and defense 
against the forces of evil that assail us 
on every side. We need some power 
and strength that will enable us to keep 
our faith strong and our Christian con- 
victions firm. We need something that 
will enable us to defend our faith 
against the many false and pernicious 
sects and doctrines that are springing 
up about us and which threaten to en- 
gulf many of the members of our Lu- 
theran Church and also to make the 
task of carrying the true Gospel to the 
unchurched more difficult to accom- 
plish. 

This is the task which faces our 
church today. How are we to fan the 
coals of Christian faith in the hearts of 
our people into a flame that burns so 
brightly that it overcomes all that is 
false and serves as a beacon light for 
those who are groping about in the 
darkness of despair? The answer comes 
to the church: Build a better and more 
efficient system of catechetical instruc- 
tion, and it will serve as a fortress for 
our faith. A fortress, wherein are con- 
tained all the armor and weapons 
needed for our battle against the un- 
believer and also strength wherewith 
we ourselves are girded for the battle 
for our faith. To instruct the young 
and adult alike in the faith and doc- 
trines of our church is an important 
task; but it is one means whereby we 
may rest assured that the Lutheran 
Church will always stand true, with 
banners flying, as a true warrior of the 
Kingdom of God. 

Only when one knows and thor- 


oughly understands can one fully be- 
lieve and support it wholeheartedly. 
This idea has been recognized through- 
out the whole history of the Lutheran 
Chureh. Our church has always aimed 
at a congregation of believers, well 
versed in the doctrines to which they 
subscribe and filled with knowledge 
sufficient to defend this same faith 
against all who would destroy it. From 
the time of the Catechumenate, 
throughout the work of Martin Lu- 
ther, throughout the work of Muhlen- 
berg and on through our history, the 
Lutheran Church has always felt the 
responsibility of catechetical instruc- 
tion and has urged that the church 
labor constantly in this field of en- 
deavor. 

Thus in history we see the founda- 
tion for the work of the catechist; so 
let the church accept the challenge of 
this task. Let the church build schools 
of religious instruction for young and 
old alike, and for transfers and con- 
firmands, and for those who would like 
to refresh themselves at the fountain 
of knowledge. Build schools that will 
instill in every church member a 
mighty faith that will stand all assaults. 
Let the church do this, so that when 
the ruins of all who would destroy each 
other lie in dust around the world, the 
church may be strong enough and 
equipped well enough to hold out a 
helping hand to them and bring them 
to the faith of Christ, which alone can 
rebuild them and give them the com- 
fort which they seek. 

Davi F. JoHNsoN. 

Willis, Va. 


COME, LET US REJOICE 
By E. C. DoLBEER 


No haughty Roman’s armed might 

Could stay the coming of the Light; 

The crafty Herod’s bitter hate 

Was all too little and too late. 

For heaven’s door was open wide 

That God with mortals might abide, 

And Jesus come, in lowly birth 

To spread good will through all the 
earth. 

Kings and shepherds who humbly seek, 

And those whose hearts are true and 
meek, 

Will ever have their Bethlehem 

And songs of peace, good will to men. 

But might and hate and pagan lust 

Which would destroy the good and just, 

Will see the heavenly hosts again, 

And fear, when Jesus comes to reign. 

Then let the heavens and earth rejoice 

And praise the King with mighty voice. 

He comes again, to judge and bless, 

And rule the earth in righteousness. 

Mt. Carroll, Ill. 


Two 
Important 


ANNUALS 


Edited by C. P. WILES 


A real treasure chest of helpful 
material for pastors, Sunday 
school teachers and workers. With- 
out a doubt this commentary is the 
most helpful annual lesson aid on 
the International Uniform Lessons 
which can be used by leaders in 


the Lutheran Church. 


In a six-page treatment of each 
lesson it presents an introduction 
to, exposition, and application of 
each lesson. 

Price, $1.75 a copy, postpaid; in quan- 
tities of five or more, at $1.40, de- 
livery extra. 
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A useful handbook containing 
the most up-to-date information 
on the United Lutheran Church 
in America. 35,000 found it use- 
ful in 1942 —50,000 should in 
1943. 


Price, 20 cents; $1.50 a dozen; 25 or 
more at 10c a copy, delivery extra. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 
Chicago Columbia Pittsburgh 
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“Ready to Every Good W ork’— By ArtHurR H. GETz 


President Traver 


Vice-president Rasmussen 


As the year 1942 was drawing to a close the Parish and Church School 
Board held its semi-annual meeting to review the work of the past six 
months and to lay plans for the future. The meeting was marked by an 
unmistakable sense of the urgency and importance of the Christian task. 
“We must be ready,” “We must meet this situation,” “We must serve the 
Church’s needs,” were remarks that were heard repeatedly, and this spirit 


undergirded all the actions of the board. The single word that stood out in 


greatest prominence at the board meeting was “new,” for much new lit- 
erature and many new services have been planned. 


There was both a tinge of sadness 
and a spirit of optimism present as the 
board considered its own membership 
for the next biennium. Dr. William C. 
Schaeffer, who had served on the board 
for twelve years and who had provided 
leadership as president for the past four 
years, was not eligible for re-election 
at the Louisville convention of the 
Church, and therefore was attending 
his last board meeting. Dr. Paul H. 
Heisey, who had also served for the 
maximum term of twelve years, and 
who had made a rich contribution to 
the development of parish education 
through his service on the Committee 
on Literature, found it. impossible to 
attend this last meeting. At a testi- 
monial dinner in honor of the retiring 
members of the board tributes of es- 


R. Homer Anderson, D.D. 


O. F. Nolde, D.D. 


teem and affection were brought by 
members of the board and staff. 


New Board Members and Officers 


Even while the board was lamenting 
the loss of two faithful and efficient 
members it rejoiced in the well-known 
talents and abilities of its two new 
members. These two new members, 
elected at the Louisville convention for 
a six-year term are: the Rev. O. Fred 
Nolde, Ph.D., professor at the Philadel- 
phia Theological Seminary, and H. 
Grady Davis, D.D., professor at the 
Chicago Theological Seminary. R. 
Homer Anderson, D.D., who had been 
serving as chairman of the Committee 
on Field Work, and Mr. Charles A. 
Scheuringer, who had been a member 


Secretary Getz 


H. Grady Davis, D.D. 
io 


Treasurer Wiles 


of that same committee, were re-elected 
at Louisville for six-year terms. 

With the retirement of Dr. Schaeffer 
from the board it was necessary to 
elect a new president. The mantle fell 
upon Amos John Traver, D.D., who had 
served as vice-president of the board 
and as chairman of its Literature Com- 
mittee for the past four years. In Dr. 
Traver the board will have a strong 
leader who will make a sympathetic 
approach to all problems which may 
arise. j 

The mantle of the vice-presidency 
fell upon the shoulders of Dr. Carl C. 
Rasmussen, who ably proved his 
ability as a presiding officer when he 
was called upon to take the chair while 
Dr. Traver presented a report at one 
of the sessions. 

The other officers were re-elected, as 
follows: Charles P. Wiles, D.D., treas- 
urer; and the Rev. Arthur H. Getz, 
secretary. 


New Sunday School Literature 

As the board considered problems of 
literature, it rejoiced that the Augsburg 
Uniform Series has continued its use- 
fulness and is being constantly im- 
proved, that The Christian Life Course 


Charles A. Scheuringer 
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has made a rich contribution to Chris- 
tian development during the past 
eleven years, that the Children of the 
Church Series is meeting with almost 
universal approval, and that the Chris- 
tian Youth Series is being introduced 
into an increasing number of congrega- 
tions. During the past six months one 
new unit of the Children of the Church 
Series appeared, and two new units of 
the Christian Youth Series. 

However, in keeping with its policy 
of providing the Church with the best 
possible literature at all times, plans 
were continued to prepare an entirely 
new graded literature for use in the 
Sunday school, this new literature to 
be known as the Christian Growth 
Series. At the time that The Christian 
Life Course was projected the editor 
expressed the hope that it would be 
completely revised or replaced by new 
literature after it had been used by the 
Church for ten years. Plans were un- 
der way for a complete revision of the 
course when it became evident that 
there was a possibility of preparing 
new literature that would be used by 
the American Lutheran Church and 
the Augustana Lutheran Synod as well 
as the United Lutheran Church. Basic 
principles for this new literature have 
now been approved by all three gen- 
eral bodies, and the various courses and 
units are being outlined in detail. Thus 
an entirely new Sunday school litera- 
ture is being prepared; but all the ex- 
perience which was gained through the 
preparation and the use of The Chris- 
tian Life Course will be utilized. The 
first units of this new course under the 
general title Christian Growth Series 
will appear in April or May of 1944, 
and hence will be ready for introduc- 
tion in our schools in the fall of 1944. 


New Parish Education 
Month Emphasis 

Reports received indicated a very 
wide use of Parish Education Month 
during 1942. Next September the spe- 
cial emphasis and slogan will be “Chris- 
tian Growth.” The objective will be to 
help our congregations and their work- 
ers plan and put into operation educa- 
tional activities which will foster Chris- 
tian growth in the members of their 
congregations and of their communities. 
New leaflets to guide congregations in 
using the program of Parish Education 
Month, new folders for general distri- 
bution, a new poster, a new measuring 
chart, and a new Recognition Card will 
be prepared. 


New Desire to Learn 

Reports on Leadership Education in- 
dicated a growing number of workers’ 
conference meetings and parent-teacher 
meetings, an increased use of Method 
Pamphlets, a growing subscription list 
for The Parish. School magazine, and 


large attendances at summer schools 
and conventions. In spite of restric- 
tions on gas and tires many leadership 
schools are continuing their work with- 
out curtailment, and a considerable 
number of new schools and classes are 
being organized. During the past six 
months 1,388 First Series Course Cards 
and 1,752 Second Series Course Cards 
were awarded to workers in our 
churches. Everywhere workers are 
manifesting an eagerness to give the 
best service of which they are capable 
to the work of the Kingdom; and in 
some synods workers are enrolling by 
the hundreds in leadership education 
classes. 


New Summer School Policy 

Last year twenty-six summer schools 
and camps for Christian workers were 
held throughout the United Lutheran 
Church. Members of the Parish and 
Church School Board’s staff served on 
the faculty of eleven of these schools. 
The board is eager to serve as many 
schools as possible; but some schools 
were prevented from inviting staff 
members because of the expense in- 
volved. Heretofore it has been the 
policy of the board to request schools 
to pay the traveling expenses of staff 
representatives and to supply board 
and lodging during the period spent at 
the school. For a two-year period, and 
on an experimental basis, the board 
will request all schools that are served 
by members of the staff to contribute 
$20 toward expenses irrespective of 
where the school is located. Board and 
lodging is to be provided as heretofore. 
These contributions from schools will 
not nearly cover the total expense in- 
volved, but the board has decided to 
absorb all expenses in excess of the 
contributions from schools. It is the 
hope of the board that this new policy 
will enable it to serve a larger number 
of schools than in any previous year. 


New Scholarships for Nawakwa 

For the past two years scholarships 
have been offered for Camp Nawakwa. 
Ten such scholarships will again be 
made available for the 1943 season. 
Only people who have already attained 
some degree of leadership in their own 
synods and who could assist their 
synods in establishing or improving 
youth camps are eilgible for the schol- 
arships. They provide free board and 
lodging at Camp Nawakwa for a four- 
week period and $10 toward traveling 
expenses. Recipients of scholarships 
will be expected to serve in various 
capacities at camp in order that they 
may become fully conversant with 
every phase of camp life as it is car- 
ried on at Nawakwa. 

Beginning with January, the four 
associate secretaries will be assigned to 
their new fields. The Rev. Erwin S. 
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Spees will be in the eastern territory, 
Dr. Earl S. Rudisill in the western, Mrs. 
Mabel B. Fenner in the southern, and 
the Rev. A. H. Getz in the central. 
Despite travel restrictions, an effort to 
meet the program will be made. 

During the six months preceding the 
board meeting members of the secre- 
tarial and editorial staffs carried on the 
most extensive program of field work 
in the history of the board. Meetings 
were conducted in every synod of the 
United Lutheran Church. Including 
duplications, a total of 4,851 congrega- 
tions were reached, and a total of 34,058 
workers. 


NEXT YEAR’S BROTHERHOOD 
TOPICS 


(Continued from page 10) 


agencies which promise growth and im- 
provement are clamoring for the atten- 
tion of men. To which of these myriad 
of agencies should men give their at- 
tention? As members of the Brother- 
hood study this month’s topic they will 
examine some of the agencies which 
claim to enhance personal growth; they 
will determine which are worthy of real 
attention; and they will plan for them- 
selves a program that will result in a 
balanced, intellectual, social, and spir- 
itual growth. 


October—“Christian Men and 
Public Health” 

In October members of the Brother- 
hood will try to discover the respon- 
sibility of the individual believer and 
the Christian Church toward public 
health, and will encourage members to 
take those steps which will lead to im- 
provement in public health. 


November—Christian Men and 
Politics” 

Should Christian men never engage 
in politics? What is the Christian’s 
duty toward the state? The purpose 
of this month’s topic will be to examine 
the place of the state in the social 
structure; to examine the relation of 
church and state; to discover the duty 
of the Christian toward the state; and 
to lead members of the Brotherhood to 
discharge their full Christian duty to- 
ward the state. 


December—‘Christian Men and 
Their Saviour” 

Inevitably attention is focused upon 
a single theme in December: God’s best 
gift to mankind, the gift of the Saviour. 
Members of the Brotherhood will 
therefore think anew of God’s un- 
fathomable love as expressed in the 
sending of His Son, and resolve anew 
to live in harmony with His precepts 
and example so that the world may 
become more nearly Christian. 
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CHURCH OF THE REFORMATION DEDICATES NEW BUILDING 


The United Lutheran Pastoral 
Association 

finds it exceedingly profitable in its 
monthly meetings to have reviews of 
late books. These are placed in a cir- 
culating library and are loaned to 
clergymen as they may desire. The 
discussion of articles of “The Augs- 
burg Confession in the Light of Pres- 
ent-day Problems” is proving to be of 
intense interest to the pastors. 

A mass Reformation service was held 
under the auspices of the Lutheran 
Men’s League in the Civic Auditorium 
Sunday evening, November 1. About 
2,500 persons were present to worship 
and hear the inspiring address of Dr. 
Armin G, Weng, president of the Illinois 
Synod. 


The Luther Leagues 

of the State of Ohio held their annual 
convention in Toledo with the largest 
attendance ever experienced. The main 
project of the Ohio Luther Leagues 
during the year was the sponsoring of 
Camp Mowana near Mansfield, Ohio. 
This camp site is now owned by the 
Synod of Ohio and is operated for the 
youth of Ohio. 


The Western Conference 

of the Synod of Ohio was entertained 
in the First English Church in Toledo. 
Every comfort was provided for dele- 
gates and visitors by the members and 
Pastor Dallas F. Green. 

Synodical representatives in the per- 
sons of Dr. E. Clyde Xander and the 
Rev. Joseph Frease brought messages 
and appeals for the mission work and 
young people’s work. Edward Rinder- 
knecht, Esq., gave a detailed account 
of the proposed Ministerial Pensions 
Plan to be presented for adoption at 
the United Lutheran Church. The Rev. 
Herbert Veler read an excellent paper 
on the “Life and Work of Henry 
Melchior Muhlenberg.” It brought im- 
mediate request to have it read before 
several congregations. The paper of 
Dr. W. Carl Satre on “The Lutheran 
Church in Its Relationship with Other 
Denominational Bodies” brought forth 
warm discussion. It seemed to be the 
consensus of opinion that we should 
remain as we are. “The Special Prob- 
lems Facing the Church of Today and 
Tomorrow” presented by the Rev. 
J. W. Berger brought to light some 
views held by those who thought not 
enough aid was being given to C. O.’s 
in their relationship to the church and 
country. 

The elections resulted as follows: 
the Rev. W. E. Bradley, Findlay, pres- 
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ident; the Rev. Elmer A. Lehman, 
Leipsic, secretary; Mr. E. H. Rydman, 
Toledo, treasurer; the Rev. W. W. 
Ebert, Toledo, clerical representative 
on the Executive Board of the Synod 
of Ohio; and Mr. Norman E. Bishoff of 
Toledo, lay representative. 


The Church of the Reformation 


dedicated its new house of worship 
November 8 with services continuing 
through the week. The Rev. J. William 
Wahl, the pastor, was in charge of all 
services and performed the act of ded- 
ication. E. Clyde Xander, D.D., 
preached the sermon in the morning on 
“The Living Stone and the Spiritual 
House.” In the evening Mr. Dale 
Richard gave an organ recital before 
the service. The Rev. W. Carl Satre 
spoke on the theme, “The Faith Militant 
Through the Ages.” Tuesday evening 
the message was given by the Rev. 
W. W. Ebert on “Christ the Glory of 
the Church.” Wednesday evening the 
Rev. W. E. Bradley, president of the 
conference and a former pastor, spoke 
on “The Lutheran Church and the 
World Which It Serves.” At this serv- 
ice American and church flags were 
presented. The climax of the dedica- 
tion came Sunday morning, November 
15, with the Communion Service and 
the baptism of infants. 

In October 1922 a group of laymen 
from Augsburg and Glenwood churches 
made a preliminary canvass of the 
area then know as Wernerts Corners. 
As a result of this Augsburg congre- 
gation, which had just completed its 
new stone building, gave its chapel and 
equipment for the new field. It was 
moved and placed over a basement 
provided for this purpose. The congre- 


The Church of the Reformation, 
Toledo, Ohio 
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gation had its first service February 4, 
1923. 

The following Thursday evening an 
organization was formed. The late Mr. 
O. C. Rohde served as Sunday school 
superintendent. F. E. Strobel, D.D., 


-then pastor of Augsburg, conducted the 


services Sunday evenings until a reg- 
ular pastor could be secured. In May 
of the same year the Rev. W. E. Brad- 
ley was called to serve the church in 
connection with Olivet, four miles 
westward. Other pastors who have 
served the congregation are Thomas | 
Weiskotten, W. Refus Rings, Willard I. 
Hackenberg, and the present pastor, 
J. William Wahl. He took charge in 
September 1938, since which time the 
congregation has had excellent growth. 

A change of location was proposed 
and approved by the Mission Boards. 
The new church stands at Douglas and 
Castleton Avenues. The old chapel has 
been sold. 


A Layman 

in the person of Mr. Paul R. Heymann 
passed to his reward and was laid to 
rest on November 9. Mr. Heymann was 
a lifelong member of the Lutheran 
Church. In the city he held member- 
ship in Martin Luther Church and later 
in St. Matthew’s Church. He is well 
known to institutions of our Church 
from coast to coast, to which he gave 
regularly and liberally. Our Orphans’ 
Homes and Homes for the Aged and 
Infirm received from his material bless- 
ings and prayers. Wittenberg College 
was also the object of his gifts. In his 
last will he remembered some of his 
intimate friends and assistants. Once 
upon learning from a pulpit announce- 
ment of distress in a widowed home, 
Mr. Heymann called upon her during 
the week and left in her hands a liberal 
monetary gift for her relief. His loss is 
indeed felt in this community. His 
widow is a member of St. Matthew’s, 
and a son and daughter are active 
workers in Hope Church. 


A Twenty-fifth Anniversary 

service was held in St. Paul’s Church 
in Temperance, Mich., a nearby village 
to Toledo, October 4. E. E. Flack, D.D., 
of Hamma Divinity School brought the 
message on “Onward with Christ— 
Through the Church.” The evening 
message was given by Dr. Alvin E. Bell, 
and greetings by Dr. Strobel and the 
Rev. F. M. Otto. This congregation had 
its beginnings in the efforts of a few 
consecrated families and was served by 
a pastor of the Synodical Conference 
until 1920, at which time, upon request 
of the congregation, afternoon services 
were conducted by Dr. Strobel, pastor 
of Augsburg, Toledo, for about nine 
years. Services were held in the Bap- 
tist church. Pastors F. M. Otto, W. L. 
Kohne and H. F. Hamburger served 
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short pastorates. The Rev. J. Edward 
Dinkle took charge in June 1942. 

A church edifice was erected in 1935 
in which the congregation now wor- 
ships. With the new industrial develop- 
ment between this village and Toledo 
there seems to be an excellent field 
and outlook for St. Paul’s. 


Progress is being made in St. John’s, 
Hicksville. This may be contrary to the 


judgment of many congregations who 
will call only young men as pastors. 
The Rev. M. M. Allbeck, who had re- 
tired, accepted the call of this congre- 
gation and was installed November 29. 
Attendance in Sunday school and 
church are excellent. Pastor Allbeck 
is giving fine account of his ministry in 
Hicksville. This is evidence that the 
man advanced in years can serve well. 


Norristown Conference News 
PERKASIE CONGREGATION THE HERITAGE 


_OF FAITHFUL PASTORS 


Trinity Church, Perkasie, Pa., 


Trinity Church, Perkasie, Pa., the 
Rev. Norman Y. Ritter pastor, cele- 
brated the fiftieth anniversary of its 
founding throughout the second week 
of November. During the several days 
of festival services sermons marking 
the event were delivered by Dr. E. P. 
Pfatteicher, president of the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania; Russell D. 
Snyder, D.D., of the Philadelphia Sem- 
inary; the Rev. Paul C. Empie, secre- 
tary of benevolence of the Ministerium; 
the Rev. Roy L. Winters, Ph.D., pres- 
ident of the Norristown Conference; 
and two sons of the congregation, 
Phares G. Beer, D.D., Grace Church, 
Allentown, and the Rev. Charles C. 
Schlitzer, St. John’s Church, Richland- 
town. At a Community Night celebra- 
tion, greetings were brought by neigh- 
boring pastors of the area who paid 
tribute to the congregation’s influence. 

The history of Trinity Church begins 
in the fall of 1891, a year before the 
congregation was actually organized, 
when a group of women banded to- 
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and Pastor Norman Y. Ritter 


gether in a Ladies’ Aid Society to work 
for the establishing of a Lutheran 
church in Perkasie. At that point the 
name of the Rev. J. H. Waidelich be- 
gins to be indelibly written into the 
story of all that followed. With the 
encouragement of this pastor of the 
neighboring Sellersville Charge and 
under his direction, a small group of 
men decided to proceed with the erec- 
tion of a church. The cornerstone for 
that church was laid July 17, 1892, and 
the following November 14 a congre- 
gation was organized. The new church 
was opened for services March 19, 1893, 
when Pastor Waidelich installed the 
first church council. 

Pastor Waidelich served as Trinity’s 
pastor through the years of rapid 
growth which followed immediately 
upon the organization of the new con- 
gregation. This he did in addition to 
the manifold duties connected with the 
pastoral work he was already conduct- 
ing in three other congregations, St. 
Michael’s, Sellersville; St. John’s, Ridge 
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Valley; and Jerusalem Church, Almont. 
This arrangement continued until 1898, 
when Trinity united with Jerusalem 
Church to form a separate parish. 

The Rev. Preston A. Laury of 
Marietta, Pa., was called to serve this 
newly formed parish. During his pas- 
torate the congregation continued to 
grow rapidly and in 1907 with 529 mem- 
bers it became imperative that Trinity 
constitute a parish in itself. This 
course of action was approved and the 
cornerstone for a new church was laid. 
The church was consecrated June 14, 
1908. Pastor Laury resigned from the 
work at Trinity October 1, 1914, to be- 
come president of the Lutheran The- 
ological Seminary at Waterloo, Ontario, 
Canada. 

The Rev. Norman Y. Ritter, Trinity’s 
present pastor, was called to the parish 
January 24, 1915. Under his leader- 
ship the congregation has continued 
to grow with the same degree of sound- 
ness which characterized its progress 
through all these fifty years. During 
his pastorate of twenty-seven years the 
church has undergone extensive change 
and alteration. The Sunday school 
rooms have been altered and improved, 
and a beautifully equipped parish house 
has been acquired. Most commendable 
of all is the fine record of the congre- 
gation which shows apportionments for 
benevolence, approximating $2,000 an- 
nually, paid in full. 

Trinity ministers to 1,013 confirmed 
members, and its Sunday school en- 
rolls nearly 500 pupils. 

Of the fifty-six members whose 
names are found on the roll of the first 
recorded Communion of the congrega- 
tion, October 29, 1893, fourteen still are 
living. 

Fifty years of distinguished service 
under the leadership of distinguished 
and faithful pastors is Trinity’s heritage 
today. In that heritage is rich promise 
for the future. 


Emmanuel Church, Souderton, 
Calls Pastor 

The Rev. William R. Seaman, S.T.D., 
has been called to the pastorate of Em- 
manuel Church, Souderton, and took 
charge December 13. 

Pastor Seaman relinquished the 
charge at St. Peter’s, Stowe, Pa., where 
he has served for fourteen years, to 
take up the work so signally carried on 
in Emmanuel by Harvey S. Kidd, D.D., 
whose death three months ago took 
from this territory and from the Church 
at large one of its most able and be- 
loved leaders. Pastor Seaman has been 
serving as secretary of the Norristown 
Conference for several years. As 
scholar, preacher, and pastor, he long 
has been regarded by his colleagues in 
this conference as one of its most able 
interpreters of Christian belief and 
practice. 
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WOMEN OF THE SYNOD AID IN WORLD-WIDE OBLIGATIONS 
Pastors and Teachers Change Spheres of Service 


THoucH it was for some of the dele- 
gates an 1,100-mile round trip to at- 
tend the twenty-fourth annual conven- 
tion of the Women’s Missionary Society 
of the Synod in the Midwest, the con- 
tingencies of the present situation did 
not seriously interfere with the ef- 
fectiveness of this year’s gathering. It 
was held at Christ Church, Ellis, Kan., 
Dr. Otto Heick pastor. In spite of the 
fact that the host church was far off 
the center of the synodical field, only 
a few societies failed to answer the roll 
call. The special efforts made by the 
executive and program committees and 
the entertaining society to overcome 
existing difficulties in favor of uninter- 
rupted missionary activities were well 
repaid. 

“Believe in the Light” (John 12: 36) 
had been chosen as the theme for the 
convention. Miss Johanna Neumann 
extended the welcome of the local con- 
gregation, to which Mrs. William 
Pfeiffer of Scribner, Nebr., responded. 
The president, Mrs. Carl Goldenstein 
of Hanover, Kan., reported one new 
society—St. John’s Russell, Kansas— 
added to the synodical roll. For the 
Communion Service Dr. Heick was 
liturgist and the sermon was preached 
by the Rev. E. Thomas of Russell. 

The treasurer, Miss Dora Johannsen, 
Bennington, Nebr., presented a financial 
statement that showed distinctly the 
society’s progress when measured by 
dollars and cents, namely, a total in- 
come of $2,306, which is again an in- 
crease over the previous year. Best of 
all was the treasurer’s ability to hand 
to the synodical home mission com- 
mittee, in advance, a check for $500, 
the society’s contribution to the mission 
work at Lindy, Nebr. This objective 
replaces the Helene Harder missionary 
fund, as Miss Harder could not return 
to her work in Japan. The synodical 
society numbers thirty local organiza- 
tions with 511 active members and 
thirty-six associates. 

The report of the student secretary, 
Mrs. Lyle Schrader, Bloomfield, Nebr., 
revealed that out of the reported 38 
men and 53 women nine men were pre- 
paring for the ministry and one woman 
took training as a deaconess. In the 
memorial service, conducted by Mrs. 
Florence Schroeder, Lincoln, Nebr., two 
synodical secretaries were honored, 
Mrs. F. C. Schuldt, historian, and Mrs. 
John Marolf, annuity secretary. Among 
the names remembered at this service 
were also the first president of the syn- 
odical society, Mrs. Christian Sick, and 
another charter member, Mrs. William 
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Scholl of St. Peter’s Church, Falls City, 
Nebraska. 

For the inspirational and educational 
part of the convention the Rev. George 
Flora, missionary on furlough from 
Africa, provided a rich and varied pro- 
gram of three lectures, partly with il- 
lustrations. His explanations gave an 
entirely new insight into the social and 
economic conditions surrounding the 
lives of the natives and the consequent 
problems arising therewith for our mis- 
sion work. The last evening was filled 
with a pageant, written and directed by 
Miss Neumann of the Ellis society, 
“The Guiding Light,’ in which was 
significantly presented the world-wide 
obligation of our church. 

The election returned all officers to 
their same positions: Mrs. Carl Gold- 
enstein, president; Mrs. Hugo Welchert, 
Jr., secretary;. Miss Dora Johannsen, 
treasurer; and Mrs. Ernest Walter, sta- 
tistical secretary, whose installation 
took place at the closing service. 


Personal 

Samuel P. Loeffler, private first class, 
Marine Corps, was reported as dead in 
the Navy Department casualty list No. 
16. Samuel is the son of the Rev. and 
Mrs. Frederick Loeffler of St. John’s 
Church south of Ohiowa. Pastor Loef- 
fler has three other sons in the service 
of the country. 


A number of pastoral changes and 
additions have taken place in the re- 
cent past and vacancies have been 
ereated of which it is possible to report 
the following at this time: Pastor J. N. 
Marxen, formerly of the Shell Creek 
(Columbus, Nebr.) Church, was in- 
stalled October 18 at St. Paul’s Church, 
Blue Hill, Nebr., by Dr. Ernest Walter 
of Immanuel Church, Hastings, Nebr. 


Early in October the Rev. Gustave 
R. F. Duhrkop of Hildreth, Nebr., re- 
ceived his commission as U. S. Army 
chaplain. Hildreth, a town of 400, has 
three Lutheran churches, all of which 
are now left without a pastor. 


Pastor Harvey Bernard, who hereto- 
fore has served in the Missouri Synod, 
has accepted a call to St. Paul’s Church 
at Linn, Kan., and was installed by 
President Carl Goldenstein November 
first. 


The Rev. J. Hahuth, a native of the 
Holy Land and graduate of Northwest- 
ern Seminary, has accepted a call to St. 
John’s Church, Schuyler, Nebr. He be- 


gan his work there October 2. 
A 
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The Rev. O. K. Oelke has relin- 
quished his connection with the Mid- 
west Synod and is now serving in the 
Synod of Kansas and Adjacent States. 


For the purpose of engaging in na- 


tional defense work in Chicago, the 


Rev. J. Goemmel, formerly of Schuyler, 
Nebr., has been given a year’s leave of 
absence from the ministry. 


Having been called by the synodical 
home missions board, the Rev. Lorin J. 
Wolff, after a successful eight-year 
ministry at St. Paul’s Church, Diller, 
Nebr., has taken up mission work at 
Lindy, Nebr. This work is supported 
jointly by synod and the. synodical 
Women’s Missionary Society. He was 
installed October 25 by the Rev. H. O. 
Rhode of Bloomfield, Nebr., who until 
then had supplied this field. 


The Rev. William Most concluded his 
ministry at Redeemer Church, Wayne, 
Nebr., to give his full time to academic 
work at Midland College and Western 
Seminary at Fremont, Nebr. 


Former residents of Tabitha Home, 
Lincoln, Nebr., have organized a 
Tabitha Alumni Association. The pres- 
ent officers are Vernon Harrah, Bea- 
trice, Nebr., president; Marie Hunter, 
Lincoln, secretary-treasurer; and Verna 
Lebo, Lincoln, editor of the alumni 
news. The new society’s program pro- 
vides for an annual meeting and get- 


“together on Visitors’ Day at Tabitha. 


Conferences Canceled 

In the cause of national defense all 
three conferences of Midwest Synod 
canceled the customary fall meetings 
for the purpose of conserving their 
rubber and gas for occasions of greater 
national importance. Though the times 
call for these sacrifices, most of the 
brethren have testified that they will 
miss the stimulating papers and asso- 
ciations which these gatherings usually 
produce. 


St. Paul’s Church, Diller, Nebr., is 
facing difficult problems in replacing 
lost leadership. Not only did they have 
to give up their beloved pastor, the 
Rev. L. J. Wolff, who has gone into 
necessary home mission work at Lindy, 
but three valuable church school teach- 
ers have been drafted into the army. 
St. Paul’s Church has the distinction 
that five out of ten of their teachers are 
men, but now the army is taking them. 
This congregation proves that the coun- 
try church has leadership if it were 
only sufficiently utilized everywhere. 
It is unusual, but highly commendable, 
when such high percentage of active 
male membership is found in the edu- 
cational work of a rural church. It 
speaks well for the masculinity of that 
pastor’s religion, and also for the 
women of such a church who work 
along with this type and like it. 
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New York Chapter of 
Philadelphia Seminary 


A “Mertropotitan Area Chapter” of 
the Women’s Auxiliary of the Philadel- 
phia Theological Seminary effected 
preliminary organization at the Church 
House in New York City December 2, 
and wrote sixty names to the charter 
roll. This brings the total membership 
of that active general organization 
above the two thousand mark. Invited 
by Mrs. Oscar Schmidt of Philadelphia, 
chairman of the auxiliary’s extension 
committee, women from seventeen 
churches gathered and were enlight- 
ened as to the seminary’s needs, the 
activities of the auxiliary, and the re- 
lation the institution bears to the New 
York Synod by the Mesdames Schmidt, 
Finck and Hoh, and by Dr. Paul A. 
Kirsch of the Seminary Board and Dr. 
Samuel Trexler, president of the New 
York Synod. 

The fact that 48 per cent of the pas- 
tors of the synod are graduates of this 
seminary and that the synod main- 
tains a professorship there was a potent 
factor in bringing the decision for or- 
ganization. The officers chosen to bring 
about the permanent establishment of 
the chapter January 29, 1943, are: Pres- 
ident, Mrs. Werner Jentsch, Brooklyn; 
vice-president, Mrs. Frederick H. 
Knubel, New Rochelle; secretary, Mrs. 
Charles K. Fegley, Weehawken; treas- 
urer, Mrs. Walter M. Ruccius, Hemp- 
stead. 

The chapter hopes to increase its 
charter membership largely by the Jan- 
uary meeting and to have a share in 
the next project of the auxiliary. 


Centennial at 
Lancaster, Ohio 


THE opening of the centennial cele- 
bration of the First English Lutheran 
Church in Lancaster, Ohio, included 
the presentation of a service flag, the 
Sacrament of Holy Baptism, and the 
sermon by Dr. George W. Miley, pres- 
ident of the Synod of Ohio. 

At the congregational dinner Mayor 
William J. Belhorn was the guest 
speaker, and the Ladies’ Aid Society 
was the sponsor for this delightful 
gathering. The Rev. Howard Rogers, 
pastor of the congregation, presided, 
and welcomed former members and 
friends. The center of the decorations 
was a large birthday cake lighted with 
one hundred candles and cut by Mr. 
Henry K. Beck, dean of the church 
council. 

Because of the illness of Dr. Rees 
Edgar Tulloss, president of Wittenberg 


College, Dr. J. A. Kantonen, professor 


at Hamma Divinity School, was the 
speaker on Community Night; the Rev. 


Walter Brandt of Newark, Ohio, deliv- 
ered the sermon at the Memorial and 
Preparatory Service; and Dean E. E. 
Flack, Th.D., of Hamma Divinity 
School, preached the Reformation ser- 
mon. The closing service of the celebra- 
tion was a Musical Vesper Service. 

From a humble beginning in 1842 the 
First Church has grown to an active 
membership of 250, and a well-organ- 
ized Sunday school and auxiliary or- 
ganizations. During the present pastor- 
ate of three years, facilities in the 
church and Sunday school have been 
considerably improved and more than 
125 persons have become members. 
Anticipating the centennial celebration 
the church has undergone extensive 
remodeling, repairs and redecorating in 
the past few years, the last of which 
were completed in October. 


AMERICAN CO-OPERATIVE 
CHRISTIANITY 


(Continued from page 7) 


“Although we may differ in our ap- 
praisal of the historical factors that 
have produced the war, we are agreed 
that its outcome will gravely affect the 
future opportunity of Christians to 
achieve social and political goals con- 
sonant with Christian principles. The 
triumph of the Axis powers, according 
to their own definition of their ob- 
jectives, would mean a deliberate effort 
“(1) To subject every realm of per- 

sonal freedom to the tyranny of 
the state; 

“(2) to substitute the arbitrary deci- 
sions of a dictatorship for an or- 
dered regime of law and justice; 

“(3) to establish the domination of an 
alleged master race in place of a 
democratic fellowship of races; 

“(4) to deprive free nations of their 
own governments and make them 
vassals of a supreme military 
power; 

“(5) to exercise such an exclusive con- 
trol over the education of youth 
as to impose the entire totalitarian 
philosophy upon them. 

“Such avowed aims as these are not 
merely unchristian; they are positively 
anti-Christian. They frankly repudiate 
the best elements that Christianity has 
contributed to the shaping of civiliza- 
tion. If such aims should now become 
fortified by the military victory of the 
Axis nations, the result would be an 
incalculable setback to those who seek 
such Christian objectives as the follow- 
ing: 

“(1) to maintain responsible freedom 
of thought, freedom of conscience, 
freedom of economic opportunity, 
freedom of worship and of re- 
ligious life; 

“(2) to establish for all men a system 
of justice based on law; 
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“(3) to develop a brotherhood of equal 
opportunity for all races; 

“(4) to work for a political world order 
which shall more fully express the 
unity of mankind as one family of 
God; 

“(5) to educate youth in the under- 
standing of Christian objectives 
and personal commitment to them. 

“We do not hold that these Christian 
goals would become wholly impossible 
in the case of an Axis military victory; 
God has ways of working that are be- 
yond our human limitations. He has 
used for His Kingdom the loyal wit- 
ness of Christians even in the face of 
the worst tyranny. But we are obli- 
gated as Christians to exercise such 
foresight as He has given us to make 
practical decisions in the light of our 
best understanding of the moral con- 
sequences and in accordance with the 
dictates of conscience. 

“We do not hold that a victory of the 
United Nations would, in itself, guar- 
antee the achievement of any Christian 
goals. Their achievement, which is the 
essential victory for which Christians 
strive, depends upon the acceptance of 
the will of God in the hearts of men. 
But we are convinced, beyond any 
room for doubt, that the external con- 
ditions will be vastly more favorable 
to working for Christian social objec- 
tives in the event of the military suc- 
cess of the United Nations than in the 
event of their defeat. A victory of the 
United Nations would at least afford in 
many lands a degree of-freedom in 
Christian service of which—so far as 
human eye can see—an Axis victory 
would rob us. No thoughtful Christian, 
therefore, can be indifferent to the out- 
come of the war.” 

(To be concluded next week) 


Personal 


The Rev. John W. Mangum resigned 
as pastor of St. James. Church, Bruns- 
wick, Ga., to accept the call of the 
Shenandoah County pastoral charge 
November 25. 


The Rev. H. Earl Schlotzhauer re- 
signed as pastor of St. Andrew’s-Trin- 
ity Charge, Allentown, Pa., to accept 
the call of St. Luke’s and St. Paul’s, 
Shenandoah, Va., November 1. These 
two churches were part of the pastor- 
ate served by the Rev. L. A. Wertz. 


Prof. Theodore G. Tappert, D.D., of 
the Philadelphia Theological Seminary 
was the guest speaker at the Luther 
Day dinner in Scranton, Pa., sponsored 
by the Lutheran Co-operative Com- 
mittee. Dr. Tappert spoke on the theme, 
‘Devotion to God and Country,” and 
traced similarities and dissimilarities 
between life today and conditions in 
the time of Martin Luther. 
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Prompt Action Follows 


Suggestions 


Tue fiftieth convention of the South- 
ern Conference of the Synod of Cali- 
fornia was held November 4 and 5 in 
St. Mark’s Church, Los Angeles, Calif. 
The host church under the leadership 
of the Rev. Dr. John Edward Hoick 
cheered the hearts of all the delegates 
with a generous and delightful festive 
board. The Rev. Dr. Howard A. 
Anspach of Pasadena, president, 
preached the opening sermon. The 
Holy Communion was administered by 
the president and secretary, the Rev. 
Franklin P. Smith of Alhambra. 

Highlights of the conference were 
the presentation of five papers. The 
first paper delivered was by Professor 
David D. Eitzen, Ph.D., of the School 
of Religion, University of Southern 
California, on “Soul Psychiatry.” Dr. 
Hitzen’s presentation was a strong in- 
sistence that the source of all mental 
upheavals was the result of sin and 
therefore only the Church and her 
ministry has the real cure for these 
conditions. Miss Christine Larson, 
supervisor of nurses of the California 
Hospital, laid the groundwork for a 
discussion by presenting a paper on 
“Ministers in the Sick Room of the 
Hospital.” Following this paper, a 
physician and surgeon, Dr. Severre 
Aftedal, spoke on “The Minister at the 
Bedside of a Patient.” Both these pa- 
pers were followed with intense inter- 
est, and it was refreshing to learn that 
the medical profession sincerely wel- 
comes the minister in the sick room. 

The paper that caused the widest 
comment and brought forth the great- 
est action was the presentation of the 
Rev. Dr. Albert B. Schwertz, pastor of 
First Church, Los Angeles, on “Plan- 
ning and Executing a Program for a 
Congregation.” The presentation of 
this unique plan was received so en- 
thusiastically that the conference passed 
a resolution recommending the plan of 
Dr. Schwertz as the official program 
for all congregations in the Southern 
Conference. A real step forward for 
the more intense development of our 
congregations in Southern California 
was thus taken by the conference. 

Wednesday evening an excellent 
_ banquet was served by the Young 
Women’s Missionary Society of the 
host church. Miss Evelyn Yerian, 
daughter of one of our retired pastors 
and a teacher in the Los Angeles City 
College, who spent last summer in 
South America, was the guest speaker. 
Her subject was, “Our Latin American 
Neighbors.” The material gathered was 
of such excellent character that the 
Los Angeles School Board appointed 
Miss Yerian to their Lecture Bureau. 

The Rev. A. C. Knudten, a mission- 
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If You're Going to the Movies 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF CURRENT FEATURE FILMS 


Films marked M may appeal to Mature Audience. 
Films marked Y may appeal to Young People. 


Prepared by Independent Filmscores, a private reviewing service 


Cairo (MGM) 
Jeanette 
MacDonald 
Ethel Waters 
Robert Young 


Comedy, elaborately set, 
with musical interludes and 
spy plot about foiling of 
Nazi attempt to destroy 
Suez Canal. 


Announces self as satire on previous 
spy plots, yet does not treat fantas- 
tic situations lightly enough for that, 
and at same time fails to provide 
suspense. Mildly entertaining. 
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Eyes of the Under- 
world (Univ.) 
Wendy Barrie 
Lon Chaney 


Melodrama. 
investigation of tire theft 
ring leads to city council 
and back to his own office. 


Richard Dix 


Police chief’s ; 


Familiar police versus gangster 
theme, stiltedly presented but action 
filled for those who want no more. 
Routine gangster film. M 


Nightmare (Univ.) 
D 


Brian Donlevy 
Gavin Muir 


Sin Town (Univ.) 
C. 


Melodrama. American 
gambler, down on_ luck, 
stumbles in London black- 
out on mysterious murder, 
is unwittingly set on Nazi 
spy trail that leads to ex- 
citing adventure. 


Barrymore 


Melodrama. Battle of wits 


Bennett between rival gamblers in 


Made more carefully than average 
spy melodrama we have been see- 
ing of late, this starts out as excel- 
lent suspense fare and ends up with 
at least half of that excellence. Fair 
melodrama. M, 


Setting established with care, but in 
the end is just another rather con- 


Ward Bond boom oil town, with by- fused tale of the vagaries of financial 
B. Crawford standers the losers in most vampires. General atmosphere un- 
P. Knowles of the encounters. pleasant. M 
Tish (MGM) Comedy. Adventurings of Occasional touches of discerning 
Lee Bowman energetic spinster trio, characterization, but lacks subtlety 


Marjorie Main 
Aline McMahon 


based on popular sketches 
of some years ago and 


and care in construction, becoming 
at times mere noisy slapstick. 


Zasu Pitts brought up to date. Homey, heart-warming but hurried 
comedy. M, Y 
Life Begins at 830 Drama centering about Despite theme, film is not depress- 


(Fox) one-time famous actor ing, containing many discerningly 
Sara Allgood made worthless by drink, comic scenes. Interest lies in char- 
Ida Lupino and his daughter, whose acterization rather than action. 


Cornel Wilde 
Monty Wooley 


life he makes miserable 
until circumstances lead 
him to “stand up.” 


Drinking problem treated construc- 
tively. Sensitive acting and direc- 
tion. Rather long, but good. M 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 


For Family: Bambi, Dumbo, Fantasia, The Gold Rush, The Great Command- 
ment, Holiday Inn, The Pride of the Yankees, The Spirit of Stanford, Yankee 
Doodle Dandy. 


For Mature Audience: Crossroads, For Me and My Gal, The Forgotten Vil- 


lage, Gentleman Jim, In This Our Life, Joe Smith—American, King’s Row, Ku 
Kan, The Loves of Edgar Allan Poe, The Magnificent Ambersons, Moscow Strikes 
Back, The Moon and Sixpence, Mr. Kipps, Mr. V, Mrs. Miniver, My Favorite 
Blonde, My Sister Eileen, Now Voyager, The Pied Piper, Sergeant York, The 
Talk of the Town, Target for Tonight, Wake Island, Wings and the Woman, The 


World at War. 


ary in Japan for the past twenty years 
who is now working among the Jap- 
anese evacuees as his time permits, 
presented a paper on, “The Present 
Status of the Japanese in Southern 
California.” The opportunity for work 
among these people was sketched in 
broad outlines. The spiritual problem 
of these people presents a challenge to 
the whole Church. Worthwhile com- 
ments were created by a paper of the 
Rev. E. A. Vosseler of San Diego on 
“The Place of the Church in Making 
War and Making Peace.” The Rev. 
C. B. Holland of Santa Monica outlined 
in historical fashion the life of Henry 
Be 


Melchior Muhlenberg. Dr. John B. 
Nield of Los Angeles, choir director of 
Hollywood Lutheran Church, had a 
short but lively paper on “The Min- 
istry of Music.” 

An unusual feature of the conference 
was a symposium on “What I Would 
Do if I Were in the Active Work 
Again.” This symposium was made up 
of five-minute essays by each of the 
retired pastors of the conference. These 
were read by the secretary. It was in- 
teresting to observe that running 
through each was the thought that 
more emphasis must be placed on 
evangelism, both congregational and 
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pastoral, and that the pastors them- 


selves should study more thoroughly 
the doctrines and teachings of the 
Lutheran Church. 

The Rev. James P. Beasom, Jr., pres- 
ident of synod, presented his work, and 
there were reports on the activities of 
all the auxiliaries of the Church here 
in Southern California. The delegates 
to the biennial convention of the U. L. 
C. A. at Louisville gave an excellent 
account of their stewardship and from 
them the conference as a whole caught 
the enthusiasm that emanated from 
this important convention of the 
Church. “The Church Must Be 
Planted” and “I am ready now” were 
so firmly embedded in the hearts and 
minds of the whole conference that 
plans for the post-convention meetings 
were immediately put into operation. 

One new minister was welcomed to 
the conference, the Rev. F. C. Pryor, 
Grace Church, Santa Barbara. 

FRANKLIN P. SmitH, Sec. 


Louisville Convention 
Reviewed 


The West Pennsylvania Conference 
of the Central Pennsylvania Synod met 
for its fifth annual convention Novem- 
ber 16 and 17 in St. Paul’s Church, 
Biglerville, Pa., the Rev. H. W. Sternat 
pastor. 

The service of Holy Communion was 
in charge of President Elwood S. Falk- 
enstein, assisted by the other officers: 
the Rev. Snyder Alleman and the Rev. 
G. D. Laird; also Pastor Sternat. The 
sermon was preached by President 
Falkenstein on the subject, “Further- 
ing the Gospel.” 

The devotional services were con- 
ducted by the Rev. Emmanuel Hoover, 
the Rev. H. O. Walker, and the Rev. 
S. F. Stauffer. Four pastors were wel- 
comed into the conference: the Rev. 
Emmanuel Hoover, Rossville Parish; 
the Rev. Nolan Little, St. Paul, New- 
ville; Chester S. Simonton, D.D., St. 
Paul, York; the Rev. Charles Frazier, 
Fayetteville Parish. 

President Falkenstein guided a panel 
discussion on the highlights of the 


- Louisville convention. In this discus- 


sion W. K. S. Hershey spoke on “The 
Spirit of the Convention from a Lay- 
man’s Point of View.” “The Progress 
of the Church” was presented by Pas- 
tor Gerald G. Neely, and Robert 
Manges discussed “The Ministerial 
Pension Plan.” Others in the panel 
included M. R. Hamsher, D.D., the Rev. 
R. R. Gresh, Messrs. W. W. Eisenhart, 
G. W. Hafer, and Alvin R. Nissly. 
Harry F. Baughman, D.D., of Get- 
tysburg Seminary, spoke challengingly 
on “Preaching for These Times.” C. 


Franklin Koch, D.D., executive secre- 
tary of the Board of Social Missions, 
addressed the convention on, “Amer- 
ican Christianity—After the War.” 
Superintendent Luther D. Grossman 
spoke of the work at the Tressler Or- 
phans’ Home. President M. R. Ham- 
sher, D.D., spoke on “Snapshots of Our 
Synod.” The Rev. Dr. Ralph D. Heim 
of Gettysburg Seminary presented in a 
comprehensive way, “Christian Educa- 
tion—After the War.” 

The convention went on record as 
rejoicing in the call of President Falk- 
enstein to a larger field of service in the 
Maryland Synod and expressing appre- 
ciation to him for his Christian fellow- 
ship and efficient and faithful services. 

The Committee on Town and Coun- 
try Churches, the Rev. R. C. Sloop 
chairman, presented a report recom- 
mending that the conference authorize 
the committee to issue a quarterly bul- 
letin in the interests of the rural church 
program in. the conference, that the 
conference request the Department of 
Practical Theology of the seminary at 
Gettysburg to establish a library on the 
Rural Church and make the books 
available 10 all pastors, and that the 
“Short Course for Town and Country 
Pastors” at State College be generously 
supported by all rural pastors. It was 
also recommended that conference peti- 
tion the synod to increase the number 
of scholarships for the work at State 
College. 

Elected to-office for the coming year 
are: the Rev. H. W. Sternat, president; 
the Rev. Snyder Alleman, secretary; 
the Rev. Glenn Hafer, treasurer. 

SNYDER ALLEMAN, Sec. 


“TI Have Overcome 


the World” 


Tus was the theme of the fourteenth 
annual convention of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the New York Con- 
ference, assembled at St. Paul’s Church, 
Mt, Vernon, N. Y. The necessity of 
forgetting the world in order to put 
Christ above all things was considered 
in the devotions presented by Sister 
Eleanor Blumberg from Holy Trinity 
Church, New Rochelle. The Rev. 
Wilfried Tappert welcomed the many 
delegates and visitors and paid high 
tribute to the groups of missionary so- 
cieties in our congregations who back 
up their words with deeds. 

Mrs. Walter C. Hanning, the pres- 
ident, presided, and concluded her mes- 
sage with the statement that our Amer- 
ican sons and daughters in foreign 
fields are showing clearly that “our field 
is the entire world.” The executive 
reports as presented were indicative of 
progress. 
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MARION 
COELEGE 


A LUTHERAN 
COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN 
Accredited Junior 
College and last two 


years of High School 
in “blue 


: “ hursing, Pre-jour- 
nalism, Pre-social Work, Education, Business 


Education, Home Economics. Music. Speech. 
Happy home and social life in atmosphere 
of Southern culture. 68th year. Rates, $475.00 
to $520.00. Catalogue and view book.—H. J. 
Rhyne, Pres., Box K, Marion, Va. 


HOUSING CONDITIONS 


are crowded in DAYTON and vicinity. 

The Inner Mission will help newcomers 

find residence and a church home. For- 

ward names to the Rev. F. R. Stone- 

burner, Superintendent, The Inner Mis- 

S League, 201 Commercial St., Dayton, 
0. 


Use Unified Pemaganla (a! 
LOOSE LEAF in every department of 
System. 


Church and Sunday School 
FREE SAMPLES 


Arthur H. Strouse Publishing Co. 
Lakeside, Ohio xxx xaxnx an 


Standard Church 
Records 


Keep an accurate account of church finances, 
Membership and Communion Records. 
Write for Samples. 


CHURCH SYSTEMS CO., YORK, PA. 
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AVE, NEAR 10 ® ST NEW 


Under the direction of Mrs. Wilfried 
Tappert, the department secretaries 
presented their work. Dr. Walton H. 
Greever, secretary of the U. L. C. A,, 
presented informative echoes from the 
convention at Louisville and stressed 
the progress of Lutheran unity through- 
out the United States and the world. 

Mrs. Karl Schuhle, president of St. 
Paul’s Society, Mt. Vernon, welcomed 
the large gathering at the luncheon. 

A stirring address presented by Mrs. 
Corinne M. Machetzki, missionary to 
South America, told how greatly our 
missionaries are needed and appre- 
ciated in our mission fields. Under the 
supervision of Mrs. Arthur G. Bell, 
persons receiving life memberships 
during the year were given recognition. 
Miss Mary Elizabeth Fowler from Kon- 
narock, Va., gave a very interesting ad- 
dress regarding the fine work being 
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done in the southern mountains. An 
airplane view of our work in India was 
presented by Miss Clara Leaman, prin- 
cipal of the Teachers’ Training School 
in Guntur, India. 

In the absence of Miss Emily C. 
Knemeyer, president of the synodical 
society, the Rev. Ernest C. French of 
Newburgh, N. Y., installed the follow- 
ing newly elected officers: President, 
Mrs. Walter C. Hanning; vice-president, 
Mrs. Wilfried Tappert; recording sec- 
retary, Mrs. Roland Morrell; statis- 
tician, Mrs. George Hackmann; treas- 
urer, Mrs. William Manns. 

At the fellowship hour and tea which 
followed, Miss Leaman spoke infor- 
mally. Guapys K. Zrpr, Reporter. 


for a fine single 
room with bath 


\ 53.50 to $7.00 Double 


~ 1000 ROOMS - 1000 BATHS 
Write for Maps and Booklet 
George H. Newton ~cManager 


Prince George: 
Hotel ee Sonn 


| ‘What You uy With 
WAR BONDS 


The Aerial Camera for use on 
Scout and Observation and Recon- 
naisance planes is essential to both 
the Army and Navy air forces in 
planning battle formations and in ob- 
taining information on enemy forti- 
fications and movements. They look 
something like a cannon, and cost 
about $3,400 apiece. 


The aerial cameraman can plot 
wide territories in bold relief so 
that Army or Navy Intelligence can 
make accurate measurements of en- 
emy territory. We need many of 
these cameras so necessary to the 
air arms of the Army and Navy. 
You can help buy them with your 
purchases of War Bonds. Invest at 
least ten percent of your income ev- 
ery pay day, and help your county 
go over its War Bond Quota. 

U.S. Treasury Department 


“Our Father,” Theme of 
Indiana W.M.LS. 


“Our FatHEeR” was the very personal 
theme of the twenty-third annual con- 
vention of the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety of the Indiana Synod which met 
in Holy Trinity Church, South Bend, 
Ind., the Rev. E. H. Daube pastor. The 
convention hymn, “Our Father,” writ- 
ten by Mrs. Catherine Herzel of Bates- 
ville was used throughout the sessions. 
The theme was further developed in 
the devotional periods by Mrs. Carl 
Pierson of Fort Wayne who spoke on 
“Return to Our Father.” Mrs. A. H. 
Keck of Richmond based her devotions 
on “Communion with Our Father,” and 
Mrs. Lee Whitehead of Kokomo brought 
the concluding devotions on “Power 
from Our Father.” 


Challenging and interesting messages 


were brought to the women by the Rev. 
E. H. Daube, who used as his commun- 
ion meditation, “Where there is no 
vision the people perish”; Dr. Charles 
B. Foelsch, president of the Chicago 
Lutheran Seminary, who brought with 
forceful earnestness the “Vision Splen- 
did”; and Miss Elsie Otto, missionary 
on furlough from Liberia, who spoke 
on “Our Liberia in Today’s World.” 
The convention was happily surprised 
to have Dr. Mary E. Markley drop in 
during one session and present the 
work of the Board of Education of our 
Church. 

Four new societies—Mars Hill, 
Indianapolis; St. Paul, Batesville; St. 
John, Liberty Township and New- 
castle, were received into synodical 
membership. Reports of officers and 
department secretaries showed en- 
couraging increases, particularly in the 
Thank Offering—an increase of nearly 
$200 over 1941 receipts. 

The “Life and ‘In Memoriam’ Shower” 
showed 36 new Life Members, 4 Trans- 
ferrals and 3 “In Memoriam,” making 
a total of $495. At the Box Work 
Shower for the Home Mission Pastors’ 
Fund $250 was received. 

Special music was furnished byethe 
Riley High School Choir, the Senior 
Choir of Holy Trinity, a ladies’ quar- 
tet from the Missionary Society of the 
host church and a volunteer convention 
choir, and added much to the inspira- 
tion of the sessions. 

Officers elected for the coming year 
were: Mrs. J. A. Swihart, Fort Wayne, 
president; Miss Hilda J. Weaver, Au- 
burn, vice-president; Mrs. V. L. Yohe, 
Middletown, secretary; Mrs. E. C. 
Binder, Columbia City, treasurer; Mrs. 
E. L. Heckathorn, Indianapolis, statis- 
tician. 

Mrs. Swihart, Miss Weaver and Mrs. 
Binder were elected delegates to the 
triennial convention. 

Hripa J. WEAvER, Reporter. 
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“Forward with Christ” 


Tue ninth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Kentucky-Tennessee Synod was held at 
Calvary Church, Louisville, Ky., im- 
mediately following the U. L. C. A. 
convention in that city. The theme, 
“Forward with Christ,” was developed 
in the devotional services, conducted 
by Mrs. John Rommel, Mrs. Lorin L. 
Spenny, and Miss Umbria Johnson. 

The convention opened with the 
Service of Holy Communion conducted 
by Dr. Clayton A. Robertson, pastor of 
the host church, and Dr. Ira R. Ladd, 
president of the synod. It was a priv- 
ilege to have Mrs. O. A. Sardeson, pres- 
ident of the national society, as the 
speaker at the opening service. 

Mrs. Edward Grewar, president, con— 
ducted the formal opening of the con- 
vention. A memorial service honoring 
four departed members of the synodical 
society was-conducted by Mrs. Howard 
A. Wessling. “Dr. Robertson and the 
Rev. Jesse Stomberger, vice-president 
of the synod, conducted the vesper 
service, at which Miss Clara Leaman, 
missionary from India, was the speaker. 

The convention was fortunate in 
having Miss Nona M. Diehl, executive 
secretary of the U. L. C. A. Women’s 
Missionary Society, present at all ses- 
sions. She conducted a forum at one of 
the sessions and was helpful when dis- 
cussions arose in the convention. For 
the luncheon, especially planned for 
the business and professional women 
of the societies, Miss Diehl presented 
highlights from the U. L. C. A. con- 
vention. 

It was decided that $100 should be 
given to Lutheran World Action from 
the synodical treasury. A financial goal 
of fifty cents for each member in ad- 
dition to the regular dues was adopted 
for the coming year. This sum was as- 
signed to a specified item of the gen- 
eral fund of the W. M. S. 

The social highlight of the conven- 
tion was the banquet Saturday evening 
at the Kentucky Hotel. Miss Diehl 
brought the inspirational message of 
the evening, “Another New Day in 
Missions.” 

Officers elected were: Mrs. Lawrence 
F. Speckman, Louisville, president; 
Mrs. Clayton A. Robertson of Louis- 
ville and Mrs. Lorin L. Spenny of 
Covington, vice-presidents; Mrs. Edwin 
J. Detmer, Nashville, Tenn., recording 
secretary; Miss Marguerite German, 
Louisville, treasurer; Mrs. Charles 
Graff, Jeffersontown, statistical secre- 
tary. Mrs. Epwin J. DetmeEr, Sec. 


“United Action” 


Tue fourteenth annual convention of 


the Women’s Missionary Society of the 


December 30, 1942 


Central Conference of the United 
Synod of New York met in First Lu- 
theran Church, Syracuse, N. Y., the 
Rev. Edward L. Keller pastor. 

The theme, “Christ’s Call for United 
Action,” was emphasized in the wor- 
ship periods which stressed, “Christ’s 
Call of Unity” and “Christ’s Call for 
Action.” : 

The following officers were installed 
by Mrs. Edwin Boettger, Buffalo, N. Y., 
vice-president of the synodical society: 
Mrs. S. P. Chacona, Syracuse, pres- 
ident; Mrs. Gustav Huf, Syracuse, vice- 
president; Mrs. C. J. Wilcox, Corning, 
secretary; Mrs. C. S. Hensel, Syracuse, 
treasurer; Mrs. G. H. Stark, Utica, 
statistician. : 

Mrs. Virgil B. Sease led a workers’ 
conference stressing “Methods.” Mrs. 
Edwin Boettger challenged the women 
to greater loyalty in supporting the en- 
tire program of the general society and 
of the Church. In the evening, Mrs. 
J. Melchior discussed “Better Relations 
With South America Through Educa- 
tion.” 

Mrs. ARNOLD F. KEuuer, Reporter. 


RURAL LIFE PARISHES 
(Continued from page 2) 


institutions. Personality is of most 
vital concern today. How can we rest 
secure in the performance of our 
Christian duty while rural people lack 
adequate food, clothing, housing, med- 
ical care, and cultural opportunities? 
Rural people generally have suffered 
more injustice economically than urban. 
If the church fails to take the leader- 
ship in these vital ethical and spiritual 
problems someone else will. 

William Mudge, D.D., executive sec- 
retary, Pennsylvania Council of 
Churches, spoke upon the “Co-opera- 
tive Approach to the Rural Church 
Problem.” He listed hindrances to co- 
operative endeavors as denominational- 
ism, bad economics, poor educational 
facilities and inadequate pastors’ 
salaries. 

The Rev. John Baxter Howes, Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania Conference, Rural 
Worker, gave many practical sugges- 
tions upon the theme, “Pastoral Calling 
in the Rural Church.” He illustrated 
the value of a properly conducted sur- 
vey, the practice of using helpful re- 
ligious literature on pastoral calls, the 
effective contacting of rural youth and 
a program of specially announced calls 
in definite communities upon specific 
days. He concluded by assuring the 
conference that an effective introduc- 
tion at the very beginning of a pastoral 
call is the announcement, “I am here to 
talk to you about Christ and the 
Church.” 
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remembrance. 


Season? 
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Front Royal, Va. Grace Church, 
Winchester, the Rev. Carl Honeycutt 
pastor, presented the new congregation 
of the Good Shepherd at Front Royal 
with a silver communion service. The 
Men’s Bible Class of Emmanuel-St. 
Matthew’s, New Market, Va., the Rev. 
Lewis Koon pastor, presented the con- 
gregation with a walnut baptismal font. 
Other gifts have been presented to this 
mission, organized in June 1942. The 
Rev. Glenn Boliek is pastor. 


OBITUARY 
Mrs. A. F. Dresel 


Fanny Rehm Dresel, widow of the Rev. A. F. 
Dresel, M.D., passed away at her home in 
Evansvilie, Ind., November 12, 1942, in her 
eighty-first year. Born in Louisville, Ky., Oc- 
tober 12, 1862, daughter of Louis and Theodora 
Rehm, she was baptized, confirmed and mar- 
ried in St. John’s Evangelical Church in that 
city. In 1887 she was united in marriage with 
A. F. Dresel, M.D., of Goddard, Kan. To this 
union was born a daughter, Ruth Theodora, 
with whom Mrs. Dresel made her home at the 
time of her death. Pe ; 

Dr. Dresel gave up a most promising medical 
career to enter Midland Theological Seminary, 
where he was graduated in 1900 with the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Divinity. Ordained by the 
Kansas Synod in the fall of that year, he and 
his wife made very definite contributions to the 
churches he served in Leavenworth, Kan., and 
Liberty, Ill. Pastor Dresel died at Liberty in 
1903, and is buried there. 

Mrs. Dresel returned to make her home in 
Louisville, and united with the Third Lutheran 
Church, where she was_a faithful. worshiper 
and devoted worker. She was particularly 
active and concerned in the work of the 
Women’s Missionary Society, and held office in 
the Louisville Lutheran Home Aid Society. She 
served on the boards of the Y. W. C. A. and the 
Susan Speed Home in Louisville. 

About eight years ago she removed to Evans- 
ville, Ind., and made her home with her daugh- 
ter. Here she was a member of St. Mark’s 
Lutheran Church, and continued her interest in 
and concern for the church at large up to the 
day of her passing. 

Services were conducted at the funeral home 
in Evansville on the evening of November 12 
by the Rev. Clyde Koehler. Early next day 
the body was brought to Louisville and lay in 
state for several hours in Third Lutheran 
Church. Her former pastor, J. Earl Spaid, D.D., 
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The Church’s Retired Pastors! 


During their years of activity they felt the need of their church 
paper and subscribed for it. Now in their old age they find it impos- 
sible to provide this enjoyment for themselves, and yet they have not 
lost interest in their church and long to be kept informed of its progress. 
Shall we make it possible for them still to live in the knowledge that 
their church has remembered them? 


Perhaps the old pastor who baptized, confirmed or married 
you, is still living. He would appreciate your thoughtfulness and 


Many of these old pastors served their church faithfully for many 
years at small salaries. They cannot subscribe for “The Lutheran” 
themselves. Will you do something for them at this blessed Christmas 


Send your contribution, large or small, to THE LUTHERAN, 
13ih and Spruce Streets, Philadelphia, Pa., and you will make some- 
cne happy, and this will bring happiness to you. 
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conducted the service at 3.00 P. M., November 
13, and at her request her body was cremated. 
So did her Lord bring to a close a life that was 
spent in His service, and that found comfort 
and peace in Him, and guidance and_instruc- 
tion in His Holy Word. J. 


The Rev. William Frederick Holl 


died in a Los Angeles hospital after a brief 
illness, November 2, 1942. Funeral services 
were conducted by his pastor, Dr. Daniel J. 
Snyder, November 5, and he was laid’ to rest 
in Sunnyside Memorial Park, Long Beach, Calif. 

William Frederick Holl was born near Berlin, 
Germany, March 7, 1861. With his parents at 
the age of four he came from his native land 
to Mexico. Some years later the family located 
in Boston, Mass., and in that city the son 
obtained his early education. His college train- 
ing was received in a Missouri Synod institu- 
tion, and in 1888 he was graduated from the 
Chicago Seminary at Maywood, Illinois. 

In 1889 he was united in marriage to Freda 
Rundgren, who, with three children, survives: 
Alma Linton, Seattle, Wash.; James, Long 
Beach, Calif.; and Theodore, Sitka, Alaska. 

Pastor Holl specialized in organization and 
home mission work and all of his ministry, 
with the exception of three years in Nova 
Scotia, was spent in the Pacific Synod, where 
several congregations stand as memorials to his 
labors. 

After retiring from the active ministry in 
1935 he and his wife moved to Long Beach. 
They united with Trinity Lutheran Church of 
that city, and through the years Pastor Holl 
has been a faithful member, assisting wherever 
and however he could in the advancement of 
Christ’s Kingdom. Daniel J. Snyder. 


Eliza Schmucker Spangler 


widow of the late Curtis M. Spangler, passed 
to her eternal reward on the evening of Decem- 
ber 3, aged 68 years, 7 months, 24 days. 

The daughter of the late John and Susan 
Eisenhart Eyester, she was born April 9, 1874, 
in the community of East Berlin, of which she 
was a lifelong resident. 

She was a faithful and devoted member of 
Trinity Lutheran Church, East Berlin, Pa., for 
many years. 

_.As a patient sufferer through an extended 
illness she eagerly awaited her Lord’s coming. 

Surviving is an only son, the Rev. Jacob M. 
Spangler, pastor of Trinity Lutheran Church, 
Wrightsville, Pa. 

Services were conducted from the home De- 
cember 7 by her pastor, the Rev. Snyder Alle- 
man. Interment took place in Union Cemetery, 
East Berlin, Pa. Snyder Alleman. 


SYNOD 


The one hundred eighteenth annual conven- 
tion of the Synod of South Carolina will be 
held at Ebenezer Church, Columbia, S. C., 
C. E. Fritz, D.D., pastor, January 26-28, 1943. 
The opening service will begin at 11.00 A. M., 
at which time the Holy Communion will be 
administered. Karl W. Kinard, Sec. 
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Introducing the 1943 LUTHERAN 
NEW IN APPEARANCE 


THE LUTHERAN * 


The Lutheran has been re- 
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designed. It will appear in Jan- 
uary in streamline style, new 
page size, new arrangement, 


new headlines. 
The familiar departments 


ee 
which have won the approval Tee EMO REN SENT dlls 
of the readers will be con- se austin 7 
yon Fe 


tinued. Full news coverage of vitttt ’ iy iwistee 


the church will be secured. 


FEATURE ARTICLES COMING 


BRITISH GUIANA After High School—WHERE? 
An Inter-racial Parish Whose Are the Colleges? 
Foreign Missions Religion in Education 
DOMESTIC MIGRATIONS 1 9 4, 3 WAR-CAUSED Church Work 
A War-Industrial Problem Western Lutheranism’s Enlarged 
Crowded Communities Task—World Lutheranism 
Indebtedness to My Neighbor THE FEMININE ROLE 
Concern for the Souls The Diaconate and Its 
of Others—A Lenten Task Contacts—Serving Love 
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